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Editorial Correspondence 


This is my fifth trip abroad, this 
time in company with Ex-Secretary of 
Agriculture James Wilson and the ad- 
vertising manager of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, John P. Wallace, and his wite. I 
think some of our young readers who 
live far up in the prairies and have 
never seen a ship, would like to know 
something about the ship and the pas- 
sengers and the voyage. Measure off 
in your mind thirty rods on the road 
in front of your house. Imagine it ex- 
cavated to the depth of thirty feet and 
filled with water. Then imagine a boat 
rising as high upon it as your thirty- 
foot silo; this upper portion divided 
into three decks and a roof on which 
the lifeboats rest. The most of the 
thirty feet of the ship which is under 
water is filled with engines, coal and 
freight. This imaginary ship, which is 
almost identical with the real ship, is 
one of the smaller vessels. It burns 
150 tons of coal a day, and must carry 
enough to last it several days more. It 
ordinarily makes the trip in nine days. 
It carries besides a vast amount of 
wheat, of packing house products, etc. 
—quite a miscellaneous cargo of what- 
ever wants to be taken abroad. The 
upper part is divided into three decks 

-the main deck, the saloon deck, and 
the hurricane deck. Parts of these two 
lower decks in this ship are given over 
to second-class passengers, while the 
steerage passengers are below. 

The rate on the saloon deck, which 
is the first-class passenger rate, varies 
from $70 to $100, depending on the 
deck, the position, and the number in 
a room. The rooms carry two, three 
and four passengers. With two pas- 
sengers in a room, we pay $100 dol- 
lars each, with three it would be $80 
on the saloon deck. On the upper or 
hurricane deck it would be $80 for two 
passengers, and on the lower deck $70 
for three and $75 for two. 

At the rear end of the ship there are 
three rooms for public receptions, the 
smoking room on the upper deck, the 
ladies’ room on the saloon deck, and 
the dining room on the lower deck. 

The passenger list this time was not 
quite full. There are accommodations 
on this ship for 200 first-class passen- 
gers, and we had but 140. I do not 





know how many second-class and 
steerage passengers there were, but 
altogether probably 600 people. The 


comfort of the passengers depends 
largely on the weather. Fortunately, 
this trip was a remarkably smooth one, 
therefore there was no sea-sickness, 
except the people who are chronically 
sea-sick, and who take to their beds as 
soon as they come on board, and stay 





there most of the time until they land. 
When not sea-sick, the passengers 
spend their time on the decks under 
what we would call porches, reclining 
on the deck chairs, ior the use of which 
during the trip we pay a dollar. The 
deck steward takes care of the shawls 
and wraps, sees that the chair is put 
in the place we have chosen, and that 
nothing is lost. So, with good weather, 
we have a very pleasant time. 

We meet a great many people from 
different parts of the world, and form 
friendships which are sometimes last- 
ing; in fact, sometimes the young peo- 
ple meet their fate, and there is no 
little amusement on board when a 
young couple who never saw each oth- 
er before are doiig the preliminaries 
and forming an attachment which may 
be for life. You will often read of this 
in novels. 

You may ask how we put in the time 
during those six or eight days. Some 
people spend their time in the ladies’ 
room, in which there is a piano, library, 
plenty of material for writing. Some 
men spend their time in the smoking- 
room, discussing matters religioug, po- 
litical or social, or playing checkers or 
cards or chess. Others spend their 
time, in good weather, on the decks, 
reading, chatting, and sometimes sim- 
ply enjoying the unusual atmosphere. 
For my part, the sea takes hold of me 
in a very peculiar way. I do not care 
to read. The first trip I made, some 
twenty years azo, I bought six New 
York papers, thinking I would read 
one every day. As a matter of fact, I 
didn’t read any, nor did I look at paper 
or book on this trip. Secretary Wilson 
had one of the best “sellers,” one of 
these novels that sell by tens of thou- 
sands. He read it from time to time, 
but when I asked him about it, he 
would say: “Well, there may be an 
idea in it, but I have not found it yet.” 
The secretary took cold and a sore 
throat, which the doctor pronaunced to 
be “preacher’s sore throat,” which re- 
quired pretty severe treatment, but he 
had entirely recovered by the time we 
reached Moville. 

The company this time was the most 
pleasant I have ever known. We had 
twenty-seven preachers, whom the 
sailors called “Jonahs’”, aboard, and 
yet the ship did not sink. Some were 
from the southern states; others from 
the northern; most of them going to 
Aberdeen to attend the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council, or the council of rep- 
resentatives ®f Presbyterian churches 
all over the world—China, Japan, 
Egypt, different countries of Europe, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, the United 
States and Canada. As both the sec- 
retary and I were delegates to the 
same meeting, we took great interest 
in meeting with these brethren, and 
getting their various points of view on 
matters, social, political and ecclesi- 
astical. 

We left on Saturday morning, at 10 
o’clock, and on the second Sabbath, 
about 8 o’clock, we reached Moville, 
which is the port of Londonderry. Had 
it not been cloudy, We could have had 
a fine view of that beautiful Lough or 
lake, as in this climate it does not get 
dark at this season of the year until 
about 10 o'clock, and the sunrises be- 
tween 3 and 4 in the morning. Our 
young people will know why it is that 
the days are so long and the nights so 
short in the British Islands. They may 


wonder how they spend the time in | 


winter, when the days are correspond- 
ingly short and the nights long. 

On the second Monday morning, we 
were at the mouth of the Clyde, wait- 
ing for the tide to take us on to Glas- 
gow. Glasgow, you may know, is twen- 
ty miles from the ocean, but the enter- 
prising citizens have widened a little 
stream or creek until it is capable of 
taking up steamers of twenty-eight feet 
draft. It is on the Clyde that there 
are some of the greatest ship-building 
establishments in the world. We saw 
on the docks a ship 900 feet long and 
correspondingly large otherwise, in 
other words more than twice as long 
as the ship on which we were travel- 
ing. I was greatly surprised to find 
that the little town of Greenock, which 
I supposed to be a village, contained 
100,000 people—a city fully as large as 
Des Moines. Our Americans wondered 
why it was that with our cheap coal 
and iron and our skilled labor we built 
few or no ships for ocean travel, while 
these people, and in Belfasf, build 
ships for the world. The New York 
“stand-patter” ventured the statement 
that it was because of our tariff, and 
said that if that was repealed, we might 








build ships. My good friend, the sec- 
retary, was not disposed to endorse 
this proposition, but said the real dif- 
ficulty lay in the fact that we paid our 
sailors about three times as much as 
the English and other nations paid 
theirs; therefore, the trouble was not 
the cost of building ships, but the cost 
of running them. 

American travelers complain a great 
deal about the curious methods that 
the English have in dealing with their 
baggage. They have no check system. 
I could check my trunk at Des Moines, 
knowing that I would find it without 
fail at the station in New York, and 
could identify it simply by presenting 
the check. Here it is entirely different. 
If you do not want to be separated 
from your baggage, you must not sep- 
arate yourself long from it. The porter 
Simply asks you where you want to go, 
and puts a poster on it, giving the 
name of that place. When you arrive 
you must claim it. If you do not claim 
it, it goes into the lost baggage room; 
then you have to prove it is yours be- 
fore you get it. But, you may say, how 
are the arrangements for the baggage 
carried out? Let me describe them. 
Our steward who has had care of our 
room calls for the large baggage the 
evening before, sees it is placed on the 
deck at the proper place; he sets your 
small baggage, grips and parcels in 
front of your door. Then when the 
boat lands, he sees that it is carried 
out, puts it in front of the initial letter 
on the side of the building in which 
the baggage is to be examined. For 
this and for his services turing the 
past week, which consist in keeping 
your room clean, in bringing you every 
morning a cup of coffee that you drink 
before getting up to dress, also black- 
ing your boots and looking after you 
when you are sick, you pay him $1 to 
$2.50. When your baggage is all ar- 
ranged, which is a matter of perhaps 
half an hour, the inspector comes 
along. He asks you if you have any 
tobacco over one-half pcund, or any 
cigars over one-half pound, or any 
whisky or revolvers. If he thinks you 
are honest and have a good face, he 
may take your word, or he may ask 
you to open one of your packages and 
let him go through the form of looking 
through it. If he thinks you are trying 
to smuggle anything, he looks over 
things pretty carefully. If you have 
cigars, which you have not mentioned, 
he empties them out and weighs them; 
if you have whisky, he empties that out 
and measures it. He confiscates the 
best of the cigars you have, and then 
charges you a'ripping duty on the rest, 
which you must pay. There is no use 
trying to deceive these inspectors. The 
best way is to tell the truth about 
what you have, and so live that you 
have a good, honest face, so that you 
won't be liable to suspicion of any sort 
of trickery. The inspector took a good, 
square look at Secretary Wilson, John 
and myself, put some hieroglyphics on 
the trunks, and we were ready to go. 
What next? The next thing is to get 
a cab, then get an inside porter to put 
your baggage on the cab. We had two 
large trunks, about four or five suit 
cases, and divers and sundry other 
traps, all of which were put on the cab 
or around it, and we were driven to our 
hotel, a mile and a half distant. On 
inquiring the charge, we were told 
three-six, which means three shillings 
and six-pence, or 87% cents of our 
money. Think of it! Four passengers, 
two trunks, etc., all for 87% cents. I 
gave him a dollar, and told him he 
could keep the change. 

Arriving af the hotel, we get an in- 
side porter to take our baggage, for the 
porter on the outside does not go in- 
side, neither must the inside porter go 
outside. Our baggage was all loaded 
on a large truck and wheeled into the 
lobby of the hotel. Rooms were as- 
signed to us, and trunks and all taken 
up by the elevator, and we were in our 
rooms in a jiffy. 

Both on shipboard and in the hotel 
the feeding is fine, only you must not 
expect to find good coffee any place 
outside of America. In fact, the coffee 
is as poor outside America as the tea 
is poor inside, for the very simple rea- 
son that the best is sent where people 
most appreciate it. There is no use in 
the secretary and I undertaking to re- 
form these people, so we are adapting 
ourselves to their ways. And some of 
these ways are very funny. At Glas- 
gow we wanted a drink of iced water, 
and after a great deal of trouble we 
finally got a pitcher of iced water, but 
the maid, evidently thinking there was 





— li 
something wrong with us, » anted to 
know whether we did not want som, 
hot water mixed with it! At Aberdeeg 
we tried in vain to get a drink of - 
ter, but when it did come it was warm: 
We finally quit drinking water alto. 
gether, and have selected ginger ale 
The people here have no idea that wa, 
ter is of any use except to wash With! 

The secretary has greatly enjoye 
his trip, but was somewhat disgusteg 
coming up the Clyde to hear peopie ate 
tributing the great lack of prosperity 
in ship-building to free trade. But his 
period of greatest disgust came at Ap. 
erdeen, where we are now, when t 
bill of fare was presented in French, 
with his beloved porridge, chicken 
ham and eggs, all disguised in abomj. 
nable French terms! You can imagine 
him saying to the waiter, “You have 
the best food in the world; why do you 
cover it up in French I have beey 
away from this country sixty-two years 
—and if you present my beloved oat. 
meal, potatoes, etc., disguised in 
French, I will go away and won't come 
back for sixty-two years more.” He 
was, however, comforted when, on go. 
ing to the opening of the Pan-Presby. 
terian Council, in Old Machar Church 
(a building 300 years old), the whole 
congregation sang the Psalms in tha 
old version, that to which he was ac. 
customed in his childhood, and with- 
out the organ. 

Our main mission here, however, ig 
not to attend the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council, but to make inquiries about 
and study the farming, and particular- 
ly the tenant farming, of these islands, 
It is a curious fact that the tenant 
farming of the British Isles, particu. 
larly in England and _ Scotland, is 
among the best in the world, and the 
land is not losing its fertility, while 
tenant farming in the United States ig 
among the worst in the world. I do 
not mean that all tenants are poor 
farmers; some of them I know are 
among the very best, but our system 
of one-year leases is gradually but 
surely wasting the fertility of the soil, 
and it is our mission to find out what 
protection the law gives to the owners 
and tenants as well that enables them 
to go on from generation to generation 
and still at least maintain, and some- 
times increase the fertility of the land. 
We have made a fair start in getting 
this information, of which I may give 
some hints in future letters. 


HENRY WALLACE, 


Real Lobby Investigation 


When we spoke lightly of the con- 
gressional lobby investigation a couple 
of weeks ago, we reckoned without 
Colonel Mulhall and the daily press. 
The congressional committee was go0- 
ing along in a nice, lady-like way, jab- 
bing a hatpin into the sugar trust now 
and then, making just enough of 2 
commotion to frighten away the timid 
folks who wanted to express their 
views on the tariff to their representa- 
tives. The whole proceeding reminded 
us of the lobby talk in the Iowa legis- 
lature last winter. But Colonel Mulhall 
—through his original statement in the 
Chicago Tribune—has really stirred up 
things. 

It seems that Colonel Mulhall was 
in the employ of the National. Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and that his 
duty was to look after matters of leg- 
islation on the tariff and other things 
in which its members were interested. 
No fault can be found with this. The 
manufacturers have a right to present 
their views to congress concerning leg- 
islation which affects their business, 
and to employ men for this purpose. 
But Colonel Mulhall now admits that 
he went too far; that he aided certain 
members of congress in a way that 
might not be considered proper. He 
names as recipients of his help in one 
way or another many senators and 
congressmen, among them Faraker, 
Aldrich, Watson, ex-Vice-President 
Sherman, Littlefield, Jenkins, McKin- 
ley, Hemenway, McDermott, and oth- 
ers. 

So now we are likely,to have a real 
investigation of the doings of some 
senators and representatives who have 
been strong for “a safe and sane gov- 
ernment.” That is, we have strong 
hopes of such an investigation. 








Iowa has more farm machinery than 
any other state in the Union. Her 
farm machinery is valued at ninety- 
five million dollars. 
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Countervailing Duty Needed 


sentatives of the live stock in- 


pani the country have submitted 
ak senate committee on finance a 
stateme! t on the tariff as it affects the 
Jive stock industry which should have 
the most careful consideration of con- 
ress. The stock men point out that 
the United States has been one of the 
largest. producers of live stock and 
meat food products. That up until 
recently we have had a largé surplus 
of such products to market abroad. 
That at the present time our home 
market consumes most of our output, 
put that this condition may change, 
and in the future we may again have 
a considé rable surplus to send to other 
peoples. With this as a basis, the stock 
men argue that if live stock and meat 
products are to be admitted free from 
other countries when we do not raise 


enough for our home use, then it is 
only fair that we should require from 
such other countries the same privi- 
jege of sending our live stock and meat 
oducts to them without a tariff on 


ro 
oe part when we have a surplus to 
export. t 
What the stock men are appealing 
for is an opportunity to make a fair 


“swap.” Canada, for example, charges 
us 3 cents a poune on fresh meat and 
other duties in proportion. If we are 
to permit Canadian cattle and meat 
products to come into the United 
States without duty, they ought to be 
willing to permit our similar products 


to go into Canada without duty. The 
same rule should apply to Australia 
and the Argentine. The stock men 
contend that it is unreasonable, un- 
fair, and a bad economic policy to 
open our market to the countries of 
the world without a corresponding op- 
portunity to sell our surplus when we 
have one without paying a duty to 
foreign countries. 

The same line of reasoning is pre- 
sented by the National Implement and 
Vehicle Association. They preface 


their statement by saying that the 
makers of implements do not wish a 
tariff, but that if foreign nations are 
permitted to bring implements into 
the United States free of duty, then 


American implement makers should 
have the same privilege in foreign 
countries. They show that competi- 


tion among American implement fac- 
tories is so keen that retail prices are 
kept down to the lowest safe margin, 
and that consequently the free admis- 
sion of foreign made implements will 
not operate to reduce the price to the 
consumer to any considerable extent, 
but they are entirely willing that the 
tariff on implements should be re- 
moved. All they ask is that when con- 
gress does this it should be on condi- 
tion that those countries that make 
implements and send to us shall agree 
to admit our implements without any 
charge of any kind. 

The contention of the representa- 
tives of these two large interests ap- 
pears to us to be so fair and business- 
like that it should be adopted by con- 
gress without argument. The voice of 
the people expressed at the last elec- 
tion was for a real reduction in our 
tariff. But in making it we have a 
right to hope that a fair degree of 
common sense may be exercised. We 
do not want to bind the hands of the 
farmers and manufacturers and per- 
mit foreign competitors to go through 
their pockets. 





Bar Out the Solicitors 


For many years the attendants at 
the larger state fairs and stock shows, 
and at the smaller ones as well, have 
been annoyed, brow-beaten, cajoled, 
and generally pestered by a noisy 
crow d of solicitors for agricultural and 
Other papers of somewhat doubtful 
merit. Equipped with buggy whips, 
hardware of different sorts, fountain 
pens, thermometers, and such like, that 
they offer to give away to those wha 
subscribe for their publications, these 
fellows have made life a burden to the 
fair attendants. Within the last year 
or two some of the better state fairs 
have drawn the line more and more 
closely about this pestiferous swarm, 
and it seems to us that the time has 
now come when every fair and exposi- 
tion might well shut them out alto- 
gether. By this we do not mean that 
responsible journals should be prohib- 
ited from receiving subscriptions at 
headquarters maintained on the fair 
grounds, but no paper should be per- 





mitted to solicit by agents outside of 
its own headquarters, and no paper 
should be permitted to give away any- 
thing as a premium in connection with 
this subscription work. The gentle- 
men who have charge of the various 
fairs could win for themselves a place 
high in the esteem of fair goers by es- 
tablishing such a rule. 


Sunday Baseball 


A letter from one of our Iowa sub- 
scribers asks for information from any 
neighborhood where the Sunday base- 
ball problem has been solved by secur- 
ing a half holiday during some week 
day. He says the matter is now up 
for discussion in their county, and that 
the farmers and merchants of the shop- 
ping center are considering the matter 
of establishing Saturday afternoon as 
a half holiday for both townspeople and 
country people, with the agreement 
that, should this be done, the Sabbath 
will not be desecrated by ball playing 
or other sports. According to one of 
our exchanges, the baseball population 
of Girard, Kansas, have agreed to shut 
down shops and places of business for 
One day each week, to be devoted to 
baseball and other sports. It is said 
that this arrangement came about by 
agreement between the citizens and 
the Sabbath-observing people, led by 
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lend their active support to an effort 
to stop Sabbath desecration. And the 
practical way to do-this is to take 
away the most plausible excuse for it 
by providing a weekly half holiday. 





Practical Country Church 
Work 


D. L. Lanan, of Dekalb county, Illi- 
nois, sends the following report of the 
club organized in connection with their 
country church: 

“In the township of Mayfield, in the 
northern part of Dekalb county, IIli- 
nois, stands a thriving country church. 
Some of its leaders felt the need of 
more social life in the community. Fin- 
ally, after much discussion, a meeting 
was called and a club organized. 

“To become a member of the club, a 
boy must be over ten years old, pay a 
fee of 25 cents, and agree to abstain 
from profanity and smoking while at 
the club. The meetings are held every 
Wednesday evening in a pasture that 
is near the church. 

“We have a baseball outfit, two in- 
door baseballs, a basket-ball and a foot- 
ball, besides horseshoes and croquet. 
They come as early as possible after 
the evening work is done, usually from 
6:30 to 7. We have captains appointed 
for the various games, and they organ- 

















Easiest way to hoe the garden. 





an energetic minister, and that every- 
body seems satisfied. 

In every enlightened community 
where a considerable number of people 
believe in decent Sabbath observance, 
there should be no difficulty in work- 
ing out some such arrangement. Pos- 
sibly it might not be convenient to 
make Saturday afternoon the half holi- 
day. Some of the merchants might 
feel that they were unduly sacrificing 
business. On the other hand, there 
would be some advantages in devoting 
a part of Saturday afternoon to this 
purpose. -We suspect that if the 
merchants in any of the smaller coun- 
try towns would get together and agree 
to close their stores between 2:30 and 
6 p. m., Saturday afternoon, and should 
widely advertise this through the coun- 
try, with the statement that the re- 
mainder of the afternoon would be de- 
voted to baseball and other sports, it 
would result in very greatly increasing 
the amount of trade at that trading 
center. 

Even though he may not have a vital 
religious belief, it must be apparent to 
every thoughtful and observant citizen 
that the giving over of the Sabbath to 
sports and frivolity will surely break 
down what we prize most highly in 
American civilization. All citizens 
who have regard for the future of their 
children and grandchildren can well 





When 
light 


ize the men as they arrive. 
darkness stops the games, we 


gasoline torches and have pole vault- | 


ing, jumping races, wrestling and box- 
ing. We have several members that 
come four miles. 

The club has proven a bigger suc- 
cess than its promoters dared hope for. 
It is interesting to see the vim that 
some of the older men, even grandpas, 
put into the games. The club was or- 
ganized for the men, but the ladies be- 
came weary of being spectators, and 
it became necessary to get them an in- 
door baseball outfit. On July 4th, the 
Sunday school held its annual picnic, 
and a track meet was scheduled be- 
tween the married men and the boys. 

“It would be hard to find a cleaner, 
more energetic and gentlemanly set of 
fellows than those that belong to the 
Mayfield Social Club.” 

This is fine. While Mr. Lanan does 
not say so, We assume that member- 
ship in the club is not conditioned on 
church membership. Every family in 
the neighborhood, whether holding 
membership in the church or not, 
should be drawn into’the club. As 
winter comes on, the activities should 
be continued indoors. Debates, spell- 
ing contests, lectures, and such like, 
can be made interesting. 

By all means encourage the women 
folks to take an active part -both in 








summer and winter. The purpose 
should be to build up a wholesome 
community spirit. Get everybody in, 
so that all will recognize individual re- 
sponsibility to the community. 

Under wise leadership, such a club 
will quicken not only the social but 
the spiritual life of the neighborhood. 





Establishing County Roads 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“Does anyone other than the board 
of supervisors of the county have any- 
thing to say concerning the establish- 
ment of a county road? In the town- 
ship in which I live, the county road 
is mapped out on a road that is not the 
main traveled road by nearly three- 
fourths of the township. We got up a 
petition against the road as laid out 
by the county supervisors, and ap- 
peared before the board on the day of 
the hearing, but it did us no good. We 
had sixty-seven names on the petition, 
all of them free-holders. Is there any- 
thing further we can do?” 

The new law provides that when 
the county supervisors designate the 
county roads and file a map of same 
with the county auditor, the auditor 
shall fix a date of hearing thereon, 
which shall not be more than twenty 
days distant from the date of filing a 
map. At any time before this hearing 
is finished, any ten free-holders of the 
county may file a petition with the 
county auditor, asking for any change 
in said designated road which may be 
deemed advisable, which petition shall 
set forth their reasons for the proposed 
change, and shall be accompanied by a 
plat correctly showing such proposed 
change. If no agreement is reached 
between the county board and the pe- 
titioners at the hearing above provided 
for, the county auditor shall forward 
said maps, together with all petitions 
and plans, if any, showing the proposed 
changes, to the state highway com- 
mission. This commission has the final 
right to determine the county road. 

From the statement made by our cor- 
respondent, it would appear that he 
and his neighbors took all the steps 
necessary, and that the county board 
has no right to establish this road un- 
til authorized to do so by the state 
highway commission. Our correspond- 
ent should make inquiry of the auditor 
and ascertain whether he sent their 
protest to the state highway commis- 
sion. If he did not, our correspondent 
should address a letter to the state 
highway commission, Ames, Iowa, set- 
ting forth all the circumstances of the 
case. 





Hoeing the Garden 


The garden must be hoed, but the 
job is one to try even the most angelic 
disposition. If the hoe is sharp, an 
hour’s work at hoeing is not bad. But 
soon the back muscles tire, and we be- 
come disgusted because so little ground 
is covered. Let it be hoped that the 
disgust is registered so deep in your 
nature this year that the garden next 
year will be planted in long rows. A 
single horse attached to a fine-toothed 
cultivator, going over the ground once 
a week, can keep a garden in beauti- 
ful shape. Both the mind and the body 
of man will rest easier in consequence. 
The yield of the garden wili be great- 
er, and the good wife will rise up and 
call the man of the house blessed, for 
she no longer has to keep nagging at 
John to get the garden hoed. 





Increase In Motorcycles 


A year or two since the use of the 
motorcycle seemed to be confined al- 
most entirely to the cities in the cen- 
tral west, but the last year has wit- 
nessed a very greatly increased de- 
mand for them in the country, and in- 
dications are that this demand will in- 
crease still more rapidly. For the 
man who, for any good reason, does 
not feel like investing in an automo- 
bile, even at present modevate prices, 
but who needs some sort of a con- 
veyance that will enable him to get 
over the country quickly and save 
horse flesh, the motorcycle seems to 
be well adapted. The improvements 
made in recent years have made it a 
very dependable machine. The first 
cost is reasonable, and the cost of up- 
keep is very low. It is always ready 
for a hurried trip to town or for a spin 
through the cool evening air. 
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Melon Lice 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“TI would like information 
ing melon lice, as they are doing thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of damage in 
this section of the country this year. 
They are spreading already, and so 
quickly that in two weeks they will 
be over whole patches. Can you tell 
me how they start, and how to check 
them? Wherever there are lice there 
are little ants, and some say that the 
ants spread them. I saw a man last 
fall from Michigan who told me that 
they had to spray for them up there, 
but he had forgotten just what they 
used. If any reader of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er knows what to use, we would be 
glad to know, for it would be worth 
lots of money to us. The coal oil and 


soapsuds mixture which you advised 
last year did no good.” 
Melon lice started two or three 


weeks ago on some patches, but on 
others are just commencing to gain a 
foothold. The appearance of infected 
patches is characteristic. The leaves 
curl downward. The lice are found in 
great numbers on the under side. Some 
are light green, while others are quite 
dark in color. In places on the under 
sides of the leaves are small white 
spots, which are the cast skins of the 
lice. The lice suck the juice of melon 
leaves. Because they are suckers, they 
can not be reached by stomach poi- 
sons, such as Paris green or lead ar- 
senate. They must be sprayed with 
something which kills by contact. Last 
year we advised kerosene emulsion— 
which our correspondent refers to as 
a mixture of coal oil and soapsuds. 
Kerosene emulsion if applied carefully 
produces fair results, but it seems that 
when strong enough to kill all the lice 
it is likely to hurt the leaves. 

Recent experiments in Oklahoma 
and Nebraska indicate that tobacco 
extracts make the best spray. The 
commercial preparation known as 
Black Leaf 40 is one of the most eco- 
nomical. This is a concentrated solu- 
tion of nicotine. It is mixed at the 
rate of one part of the Black Leaf 40 
to $00 parts of water, and put on in 
the form of a fine spray, so that it 
reaches the under sides of the leaves. 
This is very important, for it must be 
remembered that only the spray that 
touches the lice will kill them. In an 
Oklahoma experiment they found that 
of all the lice hit by the spray, 40 to 
50 per cent were killed at once, and 
at the end of twenty-four hours about 
90 per cent were killed. On those 
leaves which were badly curled it was 
found almost impossible to get the 
spray in contact with the lice. An 
Oklahoma farmer who used the Black 
Leaf 40 state: “The Black Leaf checks 
the lice materially; no one _ should 
question this statement. I watched re- 
sults carefully, and, considering the 
heavy foliage at the second applica- 
tion, making thorough work impossi- 
ble, the results were all one could ask 
for. The tobacco dust is some good, 
but is hardly so effective and practi- 
cable as the spray.” 

So far as we know, no one has stud- 
ied out very carefully as yet the rela- 
tion between the melon louse and the 
ant. No doubt there is a relation very 
similar to that existing between the 
corn louse and the corn field ant. This 
would suggest that a help in prevent- 
ing an outbreak would be early plow- 
ing of fields to be put in melons, fol- 
lowed by frequent cultivation through 
out the spring, in order to disturb the 
ant hills and to kill weeds on which 
the lice might feed until the melons 
Were ready. 

Melon lice do not cause serious dam- 





outbreaks suddenly. The lady-bug is 
said to be one of the best of the para- 
sites, 

In spraying for life, 
must be the watchword. 


thoroughness 
If only afew 


lice escape the trouble, it is likely 
soon to be bad again, for a typical 
louse will bring forth six or seven 


young in a day, and a young louse is 
ready to bring forth young within a 
week. Remember that the lice which 
are killed are those which are hit with 
the spray. A few others may also be 
killed, but you can not depend on it. 





Turnips and Rutabagas 


Turnips and rutabagas, or “Swedes,” 
are short season crops. Over most of 
our territory rutabagas may be plant- 
ed as late as the first week in July. 
Turnips take a month or six weeks 
less time to mature than rutabagas, 
and may be planted as late as the first 
week in August. These crops may be 
seeded broadcast or drilled in. Broad- 
casted, it takes two or three pounds to 
the acre. In drills, just far enough 





became much interested in what they 
call sub-irrigation. Concrete tile, very 
porous, are connected eighteen inches 
below the surface and cemented to- 
gether so as to make a long tube. This 
tube is filled with water from the sur- 
face entrance, and it sweats out and 
the water rises up. The idea is a new 
one to me and to everyone here. What 
do you know about it Where can 


one get the tile? For gardens and 
larger tracts favorably situated, re- 


sults should be ideal in drouths such 
as we have here now.” 

Sub-irrigation may be all right for 
market gardeners under certain con- 
ditions, but the practical corn belt 
farmer will have very little use for it. 
Under the most favorable conditions 
the tile should be placed eighteen feet 
apart, and this means that the cost of 
tile alone, in connection with the labof 
of putting it in, will run over $100 per 
acre. Only a few soils are adapted to 
sub-irrigation. An impervious hardpan 
two to five feet below the surface of 
the ground seems to be necessary in 
order to prevent too great loss of wa- 
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The haying crew. 





apart to cultivate, it takes less than a 
pound of seed to the acre. If the land 
is not too weedy, broadcasting is prob- 
ably the most practical plan under or- 
dinary farm conditions. 

Both human beings and live stock 
appreciate turnips and _rutabagas. 
Pound for pound, they are one-half to 
two-thirds as valuable as silage, when 
fed to milk cows, sheep or fattening 
cattle. They should not be fed in large 
amounts to milking cows just before 
milking, because of the danger of taint- 
ing the milk. The great objection to 
raising turnips and rutabagas is diffi- 
culty in storing. 





Gooseberry Worms 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What shall I use to prevent the 
worms on gooseberries which eat off 
the leaves in the spring?” 

The worms which take leaves off of 
gooseberries and currants will be killed 
by dusting the leaves with a mixture 
of four parts of powdered, air-slaked 
lime, and one part of Paris green. One 
way to apply the powder is to put it 
in a muslin bag and shake it over the 
leaves in the morning while the dew is 
still on. If there are many gooseberry 
or currant plants attacked by worms, 
a sprayer should be bought and Paris 
Green or lead arsenate spray applied. 
Paris green spray is made by dissolv- 
ing five ounces of Paris green and one 
pound of lump lime in fifty gallons of 
water. Arsenate of lead spray is made 
by dissolving two pounds of arsenate 
of lead in forty gallons of water. 





ter by under drainage. Another essen- 
tial is that the surface soil should be 
fairly porous, so that there will be 
ready passage of the water sideways 
and upwards. 

In the small garden, for the man 
who is determined not to spare ex- 
pense, sub-irrigation might be used to 
advantage, even though the soil con- 
ditions were not favorable. In such 
a garden, we would lay the lines of tile 
six feet apart, or even closer. We 
would put the tile about eighteen inch- 
es deep. The type of tile does not 
make a great deal of difference. Both 
the porous cement tile and the un- 
glazed clay tile seem to give good re- 
sults. 

Those who wish to look into this 
matter further should write the Divi- 
sion of Irrigation Investigations, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture, State College, New 
Mexico, for information which they 
have printed on the subject. 





Seeding Rye In Corn at the 
Last Cultivation 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know about seeding 
rye just ahead of the last plowing of 
corn. Would that be too early? Could 
I pasture the rye this fall? Would the 
rye be all right the next year?” 

We have never tried this plan, and 
would like to hear from any of our 
readers who have had _ experience. 
Theoretically we would expect it to 
be fairly successful in the average sea- 
son. The rye would not make much 
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Whey for the Young Pigs 
and Calves 


For pig feeding whey that is fresh 
from the factory, or at least only 
slightly fermented, is considered to be 
worth about one-half as much as skim. 
milk, says Professor G. C. Humphrey 
of the college of agriculture of the Upj. 
versity of Wisconsin. It should be fed 
in combination with grain, corn and 
barley meal being preferable. Feq in 
this combination, experiments indicate 
that 1,000 pounds of whey has a feed. 
ing value equal to 100 pounds of corn 
meal. Ordinary whey has been foung 
25 to 30 per. cent more valuable than 
whey which has been separated to re. 
cover the butter-fat. One to two 
pounds of separated whey will compen. 
sate for the fat that has been taken 
out. As it is doubtful if sour or stale 
whey is fit to feed any animal, paing 
should be taken so far as possible to 
feed whey in sweet condition only, 

It requires more or less whole and 
skim-milk and the utmost care ot raise 
calves on whey. After calves have 
been raised to a month or six weeks 
old, ten to fourteen pounds of fresh, 
sweet whey fed daily with the best of 
hay and a choice grain mixture will 
grow calves, but as a general rule not 
as successfully as skim-milk. 


Mule-Foot Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Where can I get information con- 
cerning mule-foot hogs? Would you 
advise that breed exclusively for Illi- 
nois bottom land in the corn belt?” 

It has been claimed that mule-foot 
hogs are hardier than others, and that 
they are proof against cholera. Vet- 
erinarians have disproved this latter 
statement, for mule-foot hogs have 
been found to be just about as sus- 
ceptible to cholera as other hogs. Aside 
from their solid hoofs, the mule-foot 
hogs are much the same as other black 
hogs except occasionally they have 
wattles hanging down from their lower 
jaws. We look upon the breed mainly 
as a freak, although there is a possi- 
bility that the solid hoof would give a 
certain freedom from foot troubles not 
possessed by other breeds on bottom 
land. Our correspondent no doubt can 
get further information concerning the 
breed by writing the National Mule- 
Foot Hog Record Association, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 








Hauling Fertilizer 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“IT am wanting to put ground lime- 
stone and ground rock phosphate on 
my farm. Will you please let me know 
whether it is the custom with tenants 
holding a five-year lease to haul the 
fertilizer from the station and spread 
it without charge? “The station is 
about a mile distant. In another case 
it is about two miles. I want to do the 
right thing by the tenant.” 

Surely a tenant with a lease of three 
to five years ought to jump at the 
chance to haul and spread ground 
limestone and rocK phosphate when it 
is furnished by the landlord. We can 
hardly think of a tenant so blind to 
his own interests as to wish pay for 
doing this kind of work. 




















Plowing corn by the wholesale—Five two-row cultivators. 












(Photo courtesy Claude Harris, Cass Co.. lowa.) 
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STUDYING AGRICULTURAL EUROPE 


Note Book and Camera in 


Foreign Countries. 

















Belgium 
crain farmer, the Belgian, 
iydged by the return per acre, is prob- 
“a the best among the white races, 
During the last ten years the yield per 
cre of wheat has averaged a little 
scr 30 bushels; of rye, 30 bushels; 
ts, 58 bushels; of potatoes, 215 
lee and of mangels, 22 tons per 
“94 “These yields are a great in- 
“oo ae over those which prevailed dur- 
reget decade of the ’70’s, before the 
American farmer had made his keen 


As a 


ition felt. The average yield 
cong of wheat during the period 
per nding from 1871 to 1881 was 20.4 
bushels; of rye, 20 bushels; of oats, 41 
pushels; of mangels, 13 tons, and of 
otatoes, 166 bushels. Competition, 
4 to agricultural education in 


ding 
oo use of fertilizers, better seeds and 


cooperative methods, accounts for this 
wonderful improvement. 

Belgium is like France and Germany 
jn that she devotes about two-fifths of 
her cultivated land to cereals. lowa 
gevotes one-half of her farm land to 
cereals, and England about one-fifth of 

8. 

“ parts of Belgium there are ru- 

mors of production as high as 110 
bushels of oats, 50 bushels of wheat, 
900 bushels of potatoes, and 20 tons of 
beets to the acre. 

Belgium is not so pre-eminently a 
jive stock country as Holland. Never- 
theless, considered from the acre basis, 
she is far in advance of Iowa. Her av- 
erage 100 acres of farm land carry 28 
cattle, 4 horses, 17 pigs and 3 sheep, 
whereas the average 100 acres of Iowa 
farm land carry only 12 cattle, 4.5 
horses, 28 pigs and 3 sheep. Forty 
years ago, the average 100 acres of 
Belgian farm land supported only 20 
cattle, 4.5 horses, 10 pigs and 10 sheep. 
When American grain flooded the mar- 
ket, in the ’70’s, ’80’s and ’90’s, a grad- 
ual shift was made to more cattle. This 
was aided by a tariff put on meat in 
1887. This amounted to $1.45 per 100 
pounds. Live stock imported on foot 
must pay a duty varying from 20 to 50 
cents per hundred. Twenty years ago 
the Belgians realized the change that 
was taking place, as is indicated by 
the following, taken from their agricul- 
tural year book for 1895: “Our agri- 
culture is changing. More than ever 
the production of crops for direct use 
as human food is being left to coun- 
tries where cultivation is extensive. In- 
tensive cultivation finds the prelimi- 
nary transformation of vegetable pro- 
duce by thé animal machine more prof- 
itable.” 

From the standpoint of live stock 
per unit of rural population, Belgium, 
of course, does not compare with Iowa. 
Whereas Iowa, for each rural person, 
has about 2.7 cattle, 1 horse and 6.3 
hogs, Belgium has but 1 head of cattle, 
16 of a horse, and .6 of a hog. 

Of course the Belgian farmer’s stan- 
dard of comfort is not nearly equal 
to that of the Iowa farmer. How can 
it be when there is so much less per 
man? In this connection, quotations 
from a recent book written by an Eng- 
lishman of investigations carried on 
three or four years ago in Belgium are 
interesting. Here is one from his note 
book when he was visiting farmers in 
different parts of Belgium: 

“This man rented five acres in five 
separate plots. He had begun culti- 
vating on his own account at the time 
of his marriage in 1871, and gradually 
had increased his holdings up to five 
acres, for which he paid $48 rent. He 
had had twelve children, of whom nine 
were living. For four months in the 
year, he worked as a laborer for other 
people, and earned 26 cents a day, 
Without food, in summer, and 23 cents 
in winter, his hours being from 5:30 a. 
m. to 8 p. m., with three hours off. His 
stock consisted of a cow, a goat, three 
rabbits, ten hens and three pigs. He 
killed one pig a year for his own use, 
and ate butcher’s meat on Sunday. 

“He explained that he did all his 
own work without the aid of machin- 
ery, but sometimes he hired a horse. 
But he could not live without the help 
of his children, who, in the course of 
the past year, had given him $115. 

“His cottage was small, but clean. 
The kitchen had a tiled floor and a 
large, open fireplace, but was rather 
poorly furnished, though adorned with 
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pictures and images of saints. There 
were two small bedrooms. This man 
was not especially intelligent, but evi- 
dently a hard worker.” 

The description of the home of an 
agricultural laborer is given as fol- 
lows by the same Englishman: 

“Upon entering this laborer’s house, 
we found the wife hard at work wash- 
ing. She was evidently too busy to 
tidy up, for boots and bread, lamp and 
frying pan, were reposing peacefully 
on the table together. One noted that 
the floor was not tiled, but of beaten 
earth. 

“The woman, a good, hard working 
soul, who deserved an easier life, told 
us something of her circumstances, af- 
ter apologizing for the confusion in the 
kitchen. No wonder things were in a 
muddle, for she had six children to 
look after, the oldest thirteen, and the 
youngest only three months old. They 
were often left alone in the house, for 
she was known as the “strongest wo- 
man in the village,” and her services 
were in great request for washing, and 
also for working in the fields, by which 
she earned 19 cents a day and her 
food, or 24 cents without food. For a 
short time each year, however, she 





children helped all they could, and col- 
lected manure from the roadside, until 
the house had nearly been paid for, but 
this had been done only by exception- 
ally hard work and some privation.” 

About one-third of the farm popula- 
tion are laborers, and two-thirds work 
for themselves. This is about the same 
proportion as in Iowa. In England the 
proportion is reversed, and about two- 
thirds of the farm population are la- 
borers and one-third work for them- 
selves. The English laborer has the 
reputation of being the most hopeless 
of individuals. But the Belgian labor- 
er is always trying to work up. Be- 
cause of the small plots of ground, he 
generally has his eye on one to buy, 
and if he works hard and saves, he can 
be a land owner before he dies. Be- 
cause Of the dense farm population, 
there is not enough work on the Bel- 
gian farms to go around, and as a re- 
sult nearly 50,000 Belgian farm labor- 
ers go to France every summer. In 
France they usually work by the piece 
and get as high as $1 a day, and will 
come back at the close of the summer 
with $100 saved up per man. 

Bankers, railroad presidents, etc., in 
the United States, seem to take ple&- 
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Farm house of South Belgium. 


earned much higher wages. She earned 
$16 in twenty-one days by working in 
the fields on sugar beets. 

“She told us that the children could 
not go to school very regularly, as 
they had to help at home. She came 
back from her work to suckle the baby 
three times a day. She worked right 
up to the birth of a baby, and began 
a fortnight later—that was what had 
lamed her. When asked what she 
thought of her work and life, she said 
only, ‘Un peu trop.’ 

“Yet there were compensations. They 
were fairly well fed, though they could 
never afford milk, save for the baby— 
half a pint every other day for him. 
They lived on coffee, bread and butter, 
bacon, and very occasionally a little 
pork. 

“The house belonged to them. It 
had cost $455, with 770 square yards of 
land, and was built seven years before. 
At that time they had nothing, but hus- 
band and wife worked very hard, and 
two years ago they managed to rent 
two and a half acres for $30. Now they 
would like to have a little more, but 
there is no more land available. The 





sure in pointing out to the farmer that 
production is not keeping pace with 
population, that there are only two- 
thirds as many cattle per thousand of 
population as there were ten years ago, 
etc. And these personages conclude 
that it is up to the farmer to “get busy” 
with the use of fertilizers and business 
methods. I think there is much truth 
in these statements of our friends, the 
bankers, railroad presidents, etc., but 
would call their attention to the fact 
that the Belgian farmer, who in some 
ways is ranked as the best in the 
world, has the same failings as the 
American farmer. In 1846 he produced 
over 600 pounds of grain per thousand 
head of population, but now this has 
dropped to less than 500 pounds. In 
1846, he raised 270 head of cattle per 
thousand head of population, but now 
he raises only a little over 220 head. 
On the other hand, the production of 
potatoes, sugar beets, and pigs has all 
increased in recent years in proportion 
to population. In the main, however, 
the Belgians are finding it necessary to 
import more and more food every year. 
During the last forty years her produc- 





Farm house of North Belgium. 





tion of grain per acre has increased 
nearly 50 per cent; nevertheless, her 
imports of grain during the same time 
have more than doubled. I have no 
doubt that a similar thing will occur 
in American agriculture. Our yields 
per acre will surely greatly increase. 
Our population, however, will increase 
even more rapidly, and it will not be 
long before we will be importing food. 
Then, instead of the bankers et al 
pointing their fingers at the American 
farmer and saying, “Why don’t you do 
your duty?” the farmer should point 
his finger at the industrial and finan- 
cial interests, and say, “Why do you 
overbalance our civilization, stimulat- 
ing the growth of cities and factories, 
and aiding agricultural production only 
insofar as it aids in the growth of the 
cities?” 


Morning Glory or Bind Weed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In the name of the Continental 
Congress, is there any quick road to 
wealth and the eradication of that 
dainty and beautiful vine, the morning 
glory? Oh, Wizard of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, give us your knowledge.” 

We feel that our correspondent is 
dealing flippantly with a weighty sub- 
ject. The morning glory is not a plant 
to be trifled with. Many and various 
have been the methods of eradication 
advised, but not one of them is all- 
sufficing. 

Some of our readers claim that the 
best wa yto handle morning glories is 
to put the land down to pasture, and 
put on sheep or hogs. Several have 
reported that two years of such treat- 
ment got the best of morning glories. 
Sheep will eat the vines down close 
to the ground, especially in a dry sea- 
son, and hogs, if not ringed, will go 
after the roots. 

Some claim that putting the land 
down to alfalfa will get rid of the pest, 
once a good stand is secured. It -ap- 
pears that the frequent cuttings of the 
alfalfa after a couple of years su dis- 
courage the vine that it no longer 
causes trouble. 

If we only had time, we could get 
rid of morning glories by clean culti- 
vation, but, unfortunately, not every 
farmer feels that he can spare the time 
to go over a field once every week for 
morning glories and then give a hand- 
hoeing every week or ten days' to 
catch the stray plants. It seems to 
be asking too much of human nature. 
We suspect, however, that on many 
fields clean cultivation is the quickest 
and best way to get rid of the pest. 
Some of our readers claim that there 
is an opportune time for cultivating 
morning glories. They claim, for in- 
stance, that if a hand-hoeing or pulling 
is given immediately after rain, the 
morning glories will be given an uy- 
usually heavy setback. One of our 
readers claims that hoeing the latter 
part of July is peculiarly efficacious in 
handling morning glories. 

Anyone who approaches the morn- 
ing glory problem with determination 
may win success after a year or two. 
The difficulty is that sooner or later 
other work distracts the attention and 
the morning glories are given a new 
hold on life. 


Tiling Deep or Shallow 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT would like your advice on the 
subject of tiling, and whether to put 
in the tile say two and a half feet deep 
or three and a half.” 

This all depends on the land to be 
tiled. On heavy gumbo lands, which 
are found in many of the river bot- 
toms, it is necessary to tile shallow 
and put the tile drains rather close to- 
gether. On more open land deeper til- 
ing is entirely satisfactory. If our 
correspondent has very much land to 
be tiled, he should secure the services 
of a competent engineer to lay out the 
system, and if possible should get a 
man who has some knowledge of the 
principles of tile drainage. Very often 
such a man can be obtained through 
the engineering department of the agri- 
cultural college. Letters addressed to 
Professor A. Marston, Ames, Iowa, or 
Professor J. B. Davidson, Ames, Iowa, 
may result in getting into communica- 
tion with such a man, 
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The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


SOLD DIRECTLY TO FARMERS 


$18,00--Freight Prepaid 


The correctly adjusted machine to cut for 


or 0. 

Works in all kinds of corn and on all kinds 
of soil. 

No breaking off of ears or pulling of stalks. 
Absolutely safe. 

Cut from five to ten acres a day with one 
man and one horse 

Kerrick, Tll., Nov. 18, 1912. 

I take great pleasure in recommending the 
Perfect Corn Harvester to anyone who has corn 
to cut. I used two machines purchased from you 
in corn that would make 60 bushels per acre 
Two machines, two men and two mules cut 40 
acres of corn averaging 60 bushels per acre and 
cut 96 shocks per day, 16 hills square, and fed 
three car Joad of steers every day, besides doing 
other chores, and wereall through with their 
day's work by six o'clock every night. I would 
be glad to have you refer anyone to me for any 
further information. Very truly, L. H. Kerrick. 

Send today for booklet on “Cutting Shock 
of Silo Corn." 

LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. 20, Lincoln, Ii. 














( AJUSTABLE 
HAY RACK 


— RAISED SIDES, STAKES WLADDER 7 














This ALL PURPOSE 
meet your exact 
simplify your work. 

Home-built racks cost too much 
for what you get Lumber comes 
mighty high bought in small quanti 
ties; there is a lot ,of bolts and 
clamps to buy; you must pay a car- 
penter a big price, or use your own 
valuable time in building; and then 
add to this the cost of paint and 

i The result—an ordinary 


RACK will 


eeds and greatly 


Better buy a 

The ADJUSTABLE SIDES have no 
ropes, no stay rods—nothing to inter- 
fere with loading. You can have any 
of five adjustments, from a wide bas- 
ket rack, as shown in cut No. 1, tea 
flat bottom rack as in cut No, 2. 
There are so many good features in 


“Quick Adjustable,” 





this rack it will pay you to investigate 


further, Write today. 
QUICK ADJUSTABLE RACK CO. 


Dept. 6, Fiatt, Ils. 








THE DODGE 
GRAIN BIN 


Made of Heavy Iron 
and Not Light Steel 


Built in sizes from 500 to 2,000 bus. 
Fire, Rat, Weather and Burglar Proof. 
Built to hold Seeds, Flax and Small 


Grain. 
Write for Grain Bin Catalog and Prices. 
FORT DODGE CULVERT COMPANY 


CHICAGO FORT DODGE SIOUX CITY 
Address communications to Fort Dodge, Ia. 














Store Your 
Grain! ©2 3 

for best market Sioa — 

time in filling and remov- Z i 


Bushnell Grain stn 


—can't rast, break or wear out. Costs no more 
than wood—lasts forever. Portable. Big door and 
convenient spouts. Send name on postal now for 
tnteresting booklet and low prices. Address 


Bushnell Tank Works, 800 Main St. Bushneli, til. 








| Kalamazoo 
CENTER-SHEAR SILO FILLERS 


Dificrent and superior. Operate with less power, do more 
‘work at less cost. Only silo filler carrying the famous 
eenter-shear cut, and many other exclusive features. Cata- 
log explains completely this 
=~ penne. a wonderful feature and 
Sa a “ Our extra-capacity, power- 
* SS Saving line. Send forit. 
aK ~ Address Dept. 89 
AR 
SS ‘Z 





KALAMAZDO TANK & STLO CO, 
Branches: KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—No. Kansas City,Mo, 
—No. Fort Worth, Texas. 








Rape In the Corn Field for 
Lambs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am thinking of buying a load of 
lambs this fall. I have fifteen acres 
of checked corn, waist high, to turn 
them in on, and I thought I would be 
Wise to sow some rape in the corn 
when I laid it by. When should I buy 
these lambs, and what weight lambs 
should I buy to ship in January? My 
idea is to let them have the run of the 
corn field, and I want to know what to 
sow. Shall I use soy beans, field peas 
or rape? I might not seed over five 
acres, as the seed is very high, but if 
it is cheaper than corn, then maybe I'll 
try more. It is all new to me. I have 
only feed for one double-deck load of 
lambs.” 

Lambs will not eat much corn in the 
ordinary corn field, but will clean up 
the weeds, eat some of the lower leaves 
of the corn, and make good use of 
rape, cowpeas, soy beans, or whatever 
crop may have been seeded in corn at 
the last cultivation. Everything con- 
sidered, rape is the best plant over 
most of the corn belt to seed in corn 
at the last cultivation. Rape seed can 
generally be bought for less than 19 
cents a pound, and four or five pounds 
is enough to seed an acre. Cowpeas 
and soy beans cost from $2 to $3 a 
bushel, and from three pecks to a 
bushel are required to seed an acre. 
Early in the fall the lambs may relish 
the cowpeas and soy beans slightly 
better than the rape, but the cowpeas 
and soy beans are killed by the first 
frost. Everything considered, we would 
be inclined to prefer rape, even though 
there were not such a great difference 
in the price of seed. The Dwarf Ks- 
sex rape is the variety nearly always 
used. 

Ordinarily, early September is a 
good time to buy lambs for pasturing 
in the corn field. The preference ap- 
pears to be for lambs in moderately 
good flesh, weighing around 60 pounds. 
The idea is to feed them only from 
two and a half to three months, and 
to market them after the corn field is 
cleaned up and they have gained about 
fifteen pounds. This system throws 
the lambs on the market in November 
or early December, when prices are 
ordinarily a little lower than usual. It 
seems to be justified, for if the lambs 
are kept after the corn field is cleaned 
up, they must be grain fed, and shift- 
ing from green feed to grain feed 
throws them off for some time, and for 
many days they are losing rather than 
gaining money for the owner. 

Since under this system the lambs 
eat practically no corn, it is necessary 
that only eight or nine lambs be al- 
lowed to the acre, although if the rape 
and other undergrowth is unusually 
rank, ten or more lambs may be pas- 
tured on each acre. 

Some care must be taken at first that 
the lambs.do not bloat on rape. They 
must be given plenty of pure water 
and what salt they want to eat. 

Our correspondent has only about 
half enough corn to furnish green feed 
for a double-deck load of lambs. If, 
however, he is planning on the sheep 
eating the corn grain as well as the 
undergrowth, he will have nearly 
twice as much as he needs. But in 
this case he should use yearlings rath- 
er than lambs, for they learn to eat the 
corn much more readily. 

Those of our readers who are think- 
ing of fattening lambs or wethers this 
fall should send us $1.10, for “Sheep 
Feeding and Farm Management,” by 
D. H. Doane. 


Drilling Wheat In Corn 


A Shelby county, Iowa, subscriber 
writes: 

“A Nebraska friend advises me that 
in Nance county, Nebraska, they raise 
considerable fall wheat by drilling the 
wheat in the corn field just as soon as 
the corn is dented, and that such wheat 
usually yields more than wheat seeded 
on fall plowing. Do you think the plan 
of drilling wheat in the corn in the fall 
would work all right in this locality, 
provided we should plant a rather early 
variety of corn?” 

The corn field makes an ideal seed 
bed for winter wheat—firm below and 
mellow above. It is very difficult to 
get fall plowing worked down into as 
good a seed bed as is already prepared 
in a properly cultivated corn field. The 
objection to drilling in the standing 








corn is that very often the corn has 
been blown down to some extent, or is 
leaning, and many ears are knocked 
off and stalks knocked down by the 
horse when pulling the drill between 
the rows. The most satisfactory way 
is to cut the corn and shock it, and 
then drill. In Shelby county, it should 
not be necessary to plant an early 
variety of corn. The standard varie- 
ties which mature there will get out 
of the way in time to permit the corn 
to be cut and shocked before it ig nec- 
essary to drill the wheat. 


Canada Thistle 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me of any way I can 
get rid of a patch of Canada thistle 
on my farm? I have tried plowing 
them under, and I have tried gather- 
ing up the roots, but it only seems to 
multiply them. Do you think that 
burying them under straw or making 
a feed lot out of the patch would do 
any good?” 

Anything which keeps Canada thistle 
leaves from getting to the sunlight for 
two or three months during the grow- 
ing season will give them a severe 
set-back, and in some cases kill them. 
Putting a heavy coating of straw on 
the patch has in some cases proved 
successful, but in other cases the straw 
has become disarranged and the this- 
tles have grown up through it. Real- 
ly, the most practical way of getting 
rid of a small patch of Canada thistles 
is to go over it every week and cut off 
all leaves below the surface of the 
ground. If a conscientious job of this 
is done for the summer, the thistles 
will not bother much the next year, 








ens 
although it is best to kee) an e 
open for them and cut them of re 7 
larly. A careful job must be done 
if the leaves are allowed to grow one 
long in the sunshine, enoug) ener 
will be stored up in the roots to holy 
the pest over for a considerable length 


of time. 





Potatoes for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Are potatoes when cooked a g 
feed for hogs and pigs? “Someone tpjg 
me that they are poisonous wher 
cooked in the summer after they hay, 
sprouted. He claimed that they giv, 

pigs the cholera. Is this true?” 


Four or five pounds of cooked Dota. 
toes have about the same value ag ong 
pound of corn. We do not know tha 
anyone has warrant for believing tha 
potatoes are likely to give hogs the 
cholera. We certainly would be ip, 
clined to use old potatoes, Which ca, 
not be sold, as feed for hogs. 


Silage for Draft Horses 


Mr. Wood, a member of a large 
horse importing company, reports very 
satisfactory results from feeding silage 
to their imported draft horses. He feq 
a ration of twelve pounds of corn gjj. 
age, eight pounds of oats, four pounds 
of cut alfalfa, four pounds of bran, and 
all the timothy hay they would eat up 
clean. On this ration the horses came 
through the winter in better shape 
than ever before, with no cases of colie 
and no trouble on account of legs 
stocking in bad weather when the 
horses could not be exercised regu- 
larly. 
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Coral Builders and the Bell System 


In the depths of tropical 
seas the coral polyps are at 
work. They are nourished 
by the ocean, and they grow 
and multiply because they 
cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island 
emerges from the ocean. It 
collects sand and seeds, until 
it becomes a fit home for 
birds, beasts and men. 


In the same way the tele- 
phone system has grown, 
gradually at first, but steadily 
and irresistibly. It could not 
stop growing. To stop 
would mean disaster. 


The Bell System, starting 
with a few scattered ex- 


changes, was carried forward 
by an increasing public 
demand. 


Each new connection dis- 
closed a need for other new 
connections, and millions d 
dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide 
the 7,500,000 telephones now 
connected. 


And the end is not yet, for 
the growth of the Bell System 
is still irresistible, because 
the needs of the people wil 
not be satisfied except by 
universal communication. 
The system is large because 
the country is large. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service® 
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Save aTeam on 
ne Corn Binder 


; 
; york of the horses in two 
Cut erating binder with the light- 
vig t, high-power 


farm Cushman Engine 


‘yy attached. A pair of hands and 
Sees wrench will attach it to any 
ower machine on the farm. A big 
y's work costs only 40c to 50c for 
fel, Thousandsin use. They give 
more reliable power, smoother, 


steadier running. 
Mp 4 H-P 


4 Cycle 
Weight complete 





Horses Simply Draw Machine. 


The engine does all the work of oper- 
ating. Quickly detached for any other 
farm power work. Operae Your Corn 
Picker with a Cushman 6-8H. P. Weight 
only 3201bs, For Ensilage Cutting and all 
heavy work geta Cushman 20H. P, All 
Cushmans are throttle governed. Ask 
your dealer. Write us for catalog. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 
2028 N St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Farm Cushman 
The Griginal Binder Engine 





in Cement Floors 
and FOUNDATIONS Use 


ROSS sri, SOGKETS 


The “100-Year” Post Support 


! Simply tap sockets down into sott cement. 
Nosills to rot. No toe-nailing to rust. Fits 
any upright, For Cribs, Granaries, Barns. 
Sheds, Garages, ete. Write today for FREE 
Booklet. Learn how to make upright sup- 
ports everlasting. Get book—“How to Build 
Cement Floors and Foundations.” 

G. M. ROSS & CO. 
Grin 








ONS 


For Automobile Transmissions 
and Differentials 


i) Coats the bearings and gears with o ff 
| layer of pure graphite which mini- 

mizes wear and noise, saves repairs, | 

{ 

| 

| 

| 





and increases mileage. Send for the 
book,’ ‘Lubricating The Motor,’’ No. 
46—it’s free 





“he ea AAU | 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Gol 
pugrsey City,  NewWensen 


Defiriniim 











Only engine of its kind 
frends sears wack ep so ie mre 


GILSON BeGeSiy 


Delivers 100% service. Farmer’s power house 

on wheeis, Carries its own line shaf£, pulleys, belt 

tightener and pump jack. Ready f Fy any- 

where, atany time. 1to27h.p. 50 up. 
. Write for particulars. 


GILSON MFG. CO. 
63Pa 











Mr. Farmer--Listen to me 
““Any responsible party can 


buy my scales to be paid for when he sees 
what he gets and knows there is no mis- 
representation’’---How does that sound f 
I mean it. Since 1865 I have been fight- 
ing competition of all kinds single handed 
and alone for the benefit of the farmer. 
1 was the first man to cut out the 
middieman. ! was the first man to 
tell you the exact cost of a scale at 
your station. | was the first man to 
sell on approval. I still ‘’pay the 
freight’’, I still sell on approval and 
still guarantee my scales of all kinds to 
be the equal of any made and I will sell 
any style at the lowest price of any scale of equal quality. Ido 
Bot claim to sell the cheapest but the best, For prices write 


“JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT,’’ Binghamton, N. Y- 





Changing Fattening Steers 
From Old to New Hay 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We are nearly to the time when 
our clover hay must be made We 
have forty-six steers on feed, which 
must be fed about thirty days. We 
have been feeding timothy hay for 
roughage, together with ground corn 
and cob meal and cottonseed meal. In 
putting up our hay, it will be neces- 
sary to cover the old timothy hay. I 
wondered if changing to new hay 
would cause undesirable results. Would 
it be advisable to put out some old hay 
and continue with it? Our ground 
cottonseed supply is nearly exhausted. 
The firm of whom we have been order- 
ing cottonseed meal has pressed cot- 
tonseed cake at $25 a ton. I would 
have to drive thirty miles to get the 
cottonseed meal to finish out with, and 
it would cost $30 per ton. What would 
you advise?” 

A shift from old timothy hay to 
fresh clover hay will almost certainly 
cause much looseness of the bowels 
and possibly scours. In the case of 
steers which are to be fed only thirty 
days more, there is a chance of a loss 
of several days’ fat. If it is not too 
much trouble, our correspondent will 
probably do best to put his old tim- 
othy hay where he can feed it to his 
steers throughout the remainder of 
their feeding period. A little of the 
clover hay might be given to the steers 
to mix with the timothy hay, and if 
there are no signs of scouring, the 
change might gradually be made. But 
since the steers are so nearly finished, 
we are inclined to doubt the advisa- 
bility of the substitution. If these 
steers were to be fed more than two 
months longer, we would almost cer- 
tainly advise gradually shifting from 
timothy to clover. 

Nebraska feeding experiments indi- 
cate that cottonseed cake at $25 per 
ton has practically the same feeding 
value as cottonseed meal at $30 per 
ton. We ourselves would be just a 
little inclined to prefer the meal at $30 
to the cake at $25, but on account of 
convenience, Our correspondent had 
best buy the cake, unless he has the 
time and the team to drive for the 
meal. 





Kansas Crops 


According to the report issued by 
Secretary of Agriculture Coburn, of 
Kansas, on June 26th, about 22 per cent 
of the area devotea to winter wheat 
hsa been so damaged as to be 
plowed up. The condition is given as 
62.87 per cent, based on 100 as the 
standard. This is a decline of 26.71 
per cent since April 24th. Deficiency 
of rainfall when the wheat was heading 
and damage by chinch bugs are given 
as the causes for the damage. The av- 
erage condition of corrf is given as 85.6 
per cent, and the corn is backward for 
the time of year, although better culti- 
vation than usual has been given. Oats 
show the same acreage as last year, 
but the average condition is only 49.3 
per cent. In some of the western 
counties there will be no oats harvest- 
ed. There is an increased acreage in 
alfalfa, and the first cutting was extra 
heavy, while the second cutting is 
rather light. The grass crop generally 
is not as good as usual. 





Seeding Rape at the Last 
Cultivation 


For fall hog and sheep pasture many 
of our readers have long followed the 
practice of sowing rape broadcast at 
the rate’of four or five,pounds per acre 
at the last cultivation. A common 
method of seeding is for the sowers 
to go through on horseback ahead of 
the cultivator. A few weeks ago, an 
Iowa farmer, with a genius for me- 
chanical experimentation, told us that 
he had rigged up a device for using 
a sort of drill geared to the wheels of 
his cultivator so that he could at the 
last cultivation drill in rape or Ccow- 
peas, soy beans, or other plants, as 
the case might be. The idea is cer- 
tainly a good one. We have since 
come to understand that a device of 
this sort is put out by certain manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements. 
if any of our readers have used these 
devices, we would be glad to hear from 
them as to their practicability. 


Here’s Something New! 
ohn Deere — 
Motor Press 


Line of Hay Tools 
Consists of 

The Press with the 

Patent Eccentric Drive 


DAIN MOWERS 
43, 5 and 6 foot cat 
DAIN LOADERS 
6 and 8 foot width 
Designed especially for gasoline engine DAIN RAKES 
power, Speed of engine and capacity of press Sulky and Sweeps, all sizes 
easily maintained because compression stroke 

is slow and powerful, while return stroke is 

quick. Gives asteady use of power, and per- 

mits the use of a small engine. Has no fly 


DAIN STACKERS 
In all styles and sizes 
wheel or back gears—they are unnecessary on 
this new press. 





The line is complete and 
is without exception of the 
well known high-grade John 
— Design and construc- 
Absolutely the Simplest aa re 
and Most Powerful ope poten Parag ape Do 


kind of machine in which 
Every hay grower should get our free book we win he eens 
describing fully this new and superior hay just what you want. 
ress. The press that makes all other types 
obsolete. The book is beautifully printed in 
colors and illustrates every feature and clearly 
shows its many advantages. It pays to keep 
posted on new and improved machinery. 
“Get quality and Service, 
John Deere dealers give both.” 











Address at once, 


Asking for 
Package No. M28. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW 
COMPANY 


Moline, Illinois 





This is our sixth year 
in the business and 


An Only for Service J 
An Only for Cost we . seethanaas 

An Only for Business EFT SK PE py] ne 
An ONLY for YOU! (agrees —— ABILITY TO DO 


Only $3,75!=2 < 


Mitel? Mirtettetis ste att F 
Sinaac mctceC BUSINESS 
The time is at hand when the Farmer requires just as clean water for his 


ett Hest) Raye : 

a SHE Hos YARD 
Hogs as for the Horses or Cattle, and that will be conservative of the water 
supply, and Automatic with the needs of the stock. We have all these re- 
quirements in the “ONLY” Hog Waterer. Ask for our new book, ‘‘ HOG 
SENSE.”’ It’s FREE. Address 


ONLY MFG. CO., 





ges eames TH MMRRNND HEINER 


Hawarden, lowa 








Tell Me How Many 


Head of Stock You Have 


and I’ll feed them 60 days before you pay. I!’ll 
show you how to make your farm animals grow faster, thrive 
better, put on more flesh on no more feed — make you more money, 


Pll Rid Them of Worms or No Pay. 
I'll Prove it to You as I have to these and Thousands of other Farmers. 
“*There is no doubt that “Sal-Vet’” 


saved my entire herd of hogs, On all sides 
of my farm other farmers nearly oper 


ere lost 
hey had. I shall always aim to keep 
DE ee or no hogs *’ 


fa *‘l was losing from three to five 
heep per day when ‘‘Sal-Vet’’ arrived. 
ree se I put it where the shee 
gould get at it, the losses stopped and 
ven't lost a single sheep since.’” 
Arthur Holloway, 
Mer. — Shi Co, 


Peter V. Carey, 
Prop. Lone S: » Farm 
nument, New Mex. Rt. No. 6 — Fi i 


Fairfield, DL 


) i; se oS, 
“ SWORE ee B77 - Oa Mr 
ee 99? er working medicated salt 
Sal- Vet which rids farm animals of their greatest 
enemies—the stomach and intestinal worms. These deadly pests 
are the cause of 90% of all live stock diseases. They keep farm 
*stock in a poor, weakened, a condition—they mean 
greater liability to contract hog cholera, swine plague and other 
contagious diseases. ‘‘Sal-Vet’’ expels these parasites, sharpens 
the appetites, improves digestion—makes all stock grow into 
rofit fast. Being a salt animals like and run to it freely and 
HEY DOCTOR THEMSELVES. 
Pd SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon tue s. pr. FEIL CO. 
Alllask you to dois to fillout the coupon—tellme how _,¢’ Dept w7-11-13 Cleveland, O. 
many head of stock you have and mail it to me today. I'll 99 ¢,Ship.mg enough Sal-Vet to last my etock 
ship you enough “Sal-Vet” to last all your stock — of wit, Srzives, report results within co days and 
You simply pay the freight charges when it arrives an will then pay for itifit does what you claim. 
at the end of 60 days report results. If ‘Sal-Vet” a If it does net, you are te cancel the charge. 
does not dowhatIclaim, I'licancelthecharge—you 6° Name 

won’t owe meapenny. Send the coupon NOW. i 4 2.0 


Address SIDNEY R. FEIL,Pres, (119.9 


ing regular size packages. 

















6 . . 
TheS. R. Feil Co., Mtg, Coemicts Cleveland, 0. Ps Shipping Sta 
1 SY At 5). REE RIT DOLE RES LATTES SII, 


No. of Sheep 
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The Country Church Problem 


At a country church conference held 
at the Freedom Baptist Church, in 
Guthrie county, Iowa, in May, Rev. 
Richmond A. Smith, secretary of the 
Baptist Country Church Commission, 
preached a sermon on the outlook for 
the country church. It was a strong, 
practical sermon. Mr. Smith has been 
a country church pastor, and he ap- 
proaches the problem with workable 
suggestions. For the benefit of pas- 
tors of country churches, and members 
as well, we give Mr. Smith’s outline as 
follows: 

“1. Clouds and Shadows—(a) In- 
creasing percentage of tenancy; (b) 
(You do not want, as I may tell you 
some time); (c) Growing indifference 
to the claims of religion. 

“2. Light and Power—(a) The ru- 
ral churches are rebuilding their edi- 


fices; (b) These churches and their 
pastors are getting a new vision of 
methods and possibilities; (c) The 


best agricultural papers are giving very 
large place and emphasis to the coun- 
try church; (d) So are writers—many 
books; (e) So are churches—many 
agencies; (f) The old stigma upon 
rural pastors is giving way to the new 
regard for ‘country ministers. 

“3. What shall we do to grow and 





inclined to have our doubts as to their 
forage value. Under northern condi- 
tions we would expect both alfalfa and 
rape to beat peanuts. The only experi- 
iment we know of under Iowa condi- 
tions is being conducted this year at 
the Iowa station. They are comparing 
peanuts with rape, alfalfa, blue grass, 
oats and a number of other forages. 
The Spanish peanuts are the variety 
to use. They should be hulled and 
planted early insJune, in rows about 
two feet apart, and four inches apart 
in the row. The unroasted seeds 
should be shelled and planted about 
one inch deep. After planting, all that 
is necessary is to give enough culti- 
vation to keep weeds down. The hogs 
should not eb turned in until late in 
the summer or early in the fall, when 
a number of peanuts have formed un- 
derground and some of the leaves are 
commencing to wither away. 


Shade for Sheep 


The direct rays of the summer sun 
are hard on man and beast. All ani- 
mals appreciate shade, but none more 
than sheep. One reason is that the 
bot fly, which lays eggs in sheep’s nos- 
trils, attacks them only when they are 
out in the full glare of the summer 
sun. Sheep protected by shade are 
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flourish? (a) The answer is, Commun- | safe. It is a matter of simple human- 
ity Service!! (b) Have your church | ity to give shade to sheep. Imagine 
hold an efficiency meeting, when the | how you would feel in the summer if 
only subject under consideration will | you carried an overcoat as thick as 
be: How can we make our church | that on the average sheep. If there 
more efficient, and better meet 'the | are no trees in your pasture, help out 


needs of this community? (c) Make it 
a ‘model’ country church if possible.” 


Yield of Sweet Clover Seed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Under favorable conditions and with 
proper management, what yield ap- 
proximately of white sweet clover seed 
can be reasonably expected per acre ” 

So few have had experience with 
sweet clover that we hesitate to make 
a definite answer. Last year we heard 
rumors of yields of twelve bushels of 
Sweet clover to the acre. Four or five 
bushels we would regard as more near- 
ly average. What do our readers esti- 
mate as an average yield of sweet clo- 
ver under average conditions? At the 
present time, sweet clover seed sells 
for very nearly the same price as al- 
falfa. We would think, therefore, that 
if the yield is more than five bushels 
per acre, many growers would be eas- 
ily tempted to go into the business, 
and the price would sodn go down. 





Peanut Pasture for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have never seen anything in your 
paper relative to the feeding value of 
peanuts for hogs. I understand that 
in the south they grow certain varie- 
ties upon which they feed and fatten 
hogs. If they are of especial value, 
please tell us something about them, 
How are they cultivated, and what is 
their value as compared with other 
feeds?” 

In the southern states, peanuts have 
given excellent results with hogs. In 
One southern experiment they figured 
that peanut pasture when fed to hogs 
had about the same feeding value per 


acre as fifty bushels of corn. When 
the hogs were grazing on this pas- 
ture they needed only 177 pounds of 


corn to make 100 pounds of gain. Un- 
der southern conditions, it seems that 
an acre of good peanut pasture has in 
it the power of producing about 600 
pounds of pork. Peanuts will grow as 
far 





north as central lowa, But we are : 


your sheep in some such way as that 
suggested by the accompanying pic- 
ture, 





Conditions In South Dakota 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The farmers in this neighborhood 
are raising more fall wheat and 
less spring wheat. Some of the best 
farmers do not raise either kind. Dur- 
ing the last two years, since we quit 
raising wheat, we are paying our debts 
when due. Quite a lot of farmers are 
feeding their wheat to hogs. We have 
one neighbor four miles south of us 
who has over 2,000 bushels of fall 
wheat in his granary, and 160 acres 
more growing in the field. He wishes 
now he had no more growing. He says 
it would cost him $500 to deliver his 
wheat, and that he would not have 55 
cents a bushel left after the stealage 
over the scales. So he cut a hole in 
the granary and let the wheat run out 
to the, hogs. 

The growing fall wheat here is fine, 
and we will evidently have a big crop. 
The trouble with us seems to be that 
the managers of the elevator compa- 
nies and the railways have the grain 
market “cornered in this part of the 
country, and, so far as I know, neither 
state nor nation has done anything to 
improve conditions. Ninety per cent of 
the writers on agricultural conditions 
fail to mention the real trouble with 
the farmers. Hill says our trouble is 
decreased fertility and increased popu- 
lation. But he says nothing about the 
charges we must pay on watered stock 
and high priced commodities handled 
by the trusts. With the purchasing 
price of a dollar reduced about 40 per 
cent, We must pay the banker interest 
at the rate of 12 per cent for the use 
of a 60-cent dollar. 

If we could have cheap money, and 
have market manipulations eliminated, 
the fertility of the land and the pro- 
duction of agricultural products would 
both increase, and we would then di- 
vide with the consumer. 

RICHARD HINES. 

Gregory County, South Dakota. 
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The Concrete Milk House Is 


















Clean and Sanitary 


You cannot keep your milk fresh and sweet in 
an unsanitary milk house. Wooden floors and 
walls become milk soaked; decaying wood 
construction is a breeding place for germs, 
Many health officials require concrete floors 


in all milk houses. 
concrete and use 


UNIVERSAL 


Build your milk house of 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


Such a structure has no cracks or crevices to collect 


dirt. 


It is cool in hot weather; warm in cold weather. 


A concrete milk house is not difficult to construct, and 
when completed requires no painting or repairs, 
Universal Portland Cement is of uniform high quality— 


sound and durable. 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


cmcacoe 
72 West Adams 
Plants on chi — and _—— 





PITTSBURGH 
Frick Building 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Bank Building 
Annual sie 12,000,000 Barrels 
























































7 are built to stand the wear and tear of 

years and years of service on our muddy, bumpy, f- 
Li Middle West roads, wherecheap buggies getshabby 
quickly and goto pieces in afew years. When you 
buy a Kratzer you get a vehicle you will always 
ie be proud of. 


Sold by best dealers 


Write us.at once for the Kratzer catalogue 
showing over 50styles of buggies, surreysandlight 
wagons —also facts to consider when buying & 
buggy. It willpay you to investigate the Kratzer }. 
line before you buy. 







Write KRATZER | 
‘s for CARRIAGE 
Free COMPANY 
Catalog 104W, First St. J 
Des Moines, Ia. 
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HARVESTERS 


Equipped with Champion Grain Guards 
do work no others can do. They lift up grain, no 
matter how badly lodged, so it may be cut the same 
as standing. Cut all around your field. Save half 
your time and all your grain. Made of steel, light 
but strong. . Ask the Lowa Agricultural Col. 
lege about eur guards. They have used 
them—they know. We will ship responsible 
parties on five days free trial. If not satisfac- 
tory return at our expense, and money, when paid, 
will be refunded. Giwe make of machine. 
Price $5 per set of eight; $6 per set of ten. Use ten 
in heavy grain. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Champion Grain Guard Co., 4738 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
UNIT STEEL SILO DOOR FRAME 
FOR BRICK, HOLLOW TILE, CEMENT AND CONCRETE 

Gives masonry silos every advantage 

; S of stave silos. Rigid door frame, con- 
Be onal bevel refrigerator 

——————— oor a unit. Write for folder. 
UNIT | STE EFL SILO Do0 FRAME t0., 019 N. SECOND ST.. DES MOINES, {A, 
ECONOMY STEEL SILO ROOF 

No silo is complete without it. 

For Round Silos--wood, cement, 

hollow tile, brick or concrete. 

~~ 26 gauge steel. Easy to put on. 

Rust and Lightning Proof. 
vs MOINES, Su) 8 ws, C0,, 538 NEW YORK AVE., DES MOINES, IOWA. 





writing to advertisers. 





























































cures ordinary cases. 





SAFE | Posto o rect of ice 
CERTAIN Any" Agents Wanted 
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Mineral Heave Remedy Co. A00F ourth Ave., Pittsburn Ps 













“VISIO”? 


A Remedy for 
MOON BLINDNESS 


Opthaim: ln) Coterect Conyunetivstes 
ote poe ail safer {rom diseased eyes. 











BL le ——— convince any horse owner ice it is the Sectrem. 
edy for defects of the eye, irrespecti 
the Bee hi Ihas ted. No matter how many joctor share 


tried and failed, use ** Visio’ 
$2.00 per bottie, peotpaid on on receipt of eg 
VISIO Remedy Ass’n. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


‘ Best Co Conditioner 
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ig Silos-For y Profits 


cpnatis weet ® farmers make who own 
the silo is pe 
It’s ahead of otb- 




























































































armers are do’ 
that Champion silos are bigger val- 
ue for the money than any 0. nef. 
105 11th St., Des Moines, 1a. 
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Poultry Department 


ry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
Sua to this department. Questions relating to 























poult try 


How About Attending College] This Year! 





perien ay wilt b be cheerfully answered. 
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Sutil Troubles 
Summer troubles with chicks are 
due to overcrowding, high 

and illy assorted flocks. Chicks 
ickly in the summer; in a very 


] 


largels 


weeds 


row qui 

a time the coops, which were abun- 
dant! large for the young flock, are 
crowded, and overcrowding brings on 
colds, sore eyes, and stunted chicks. 


High weeds are responsible for many 
cases of chicken-pox; the chicks run 
into the weeds in the early morning 
while they are dripping with dew, take 
cold, contract chicken-pox, and soon 
the entire flock is affected. Chicken- 
pox is transmitted through contact, 
through the diseased material from an 
affected chick coming in contact with 
a healthy chick, by mites, mosquitoes 
or lice. It is also claimed that mos- 
quitoes can transmit the virus from 
water under certain conditions. Warm 
and wet weather favor the transmis- 
sion of the disease. As to the period 
of infection, the Maine experiment sta- 
tion says: “It varies all the way from 
two to twenty days. In December, I 
placed a newly-purchased Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock cock in a yard with my 
chickens, which were recovering from 
sore head, and in twenty-four hours 
this cock developed a good case of 
sore head on the wattles, comb and 
eyelids. There were mosquitoes in the 
roosting house.” 

Chickens from broiling size up to 
seven or eight months scem most sus- 
ceptible to chicken-pox (sore head or 
ephitelioma contagiosum). Avoid the 
introduction of diseased birds, isolate 


individual cases; treat by washing the 
diseased area with a two per cent solu- 
tion of creolin, and dust fhe affected 
parts and the eyes With iodoform. In 


mild cases, greasing with carbolized 
vaseline and relieving the conditions 
may be sufficient. Sulphur ointment 
made of from a third to a half of flow- 
er of sulphur and lard or vaseline is 
also good. 

When the flocks are of different 
ages it is absolutely necessary to pro- 
vide feeding places for the younger 
birds, where the older ones can not 
rob them. At this stage both young 
and old must be well fed, and kept 
growing no matter what the food costs. 
If necessary, sell part of the pullets 
and feed the rest properly; sell all the 
cockerels excepting those reserved for 
breeding, and buy feed. There is ab- 
solutely no profit in keeping cockerels 
that will not sell for more than two 
dollars in the spring; far better sell 
them for fries if the market is at all 
good, and save the feed and room for 
the pullets, which will begin paying 
their way in October and yield an in- 
come until spring. A lot of interfer- 
ing cockerels is a positive detriment to 
the egg yield, aside from the cost of 
feed and housing. Many people lose 
out in the poultry business because 
they don’t know what and when to 
£0. They look at every chick hatched 
as a prize winner, crowd their houses, 
get tired of shoveling out feed with 
no returns, and make the chickens for- 
age. Remember that the last lap of 
the race is as important as the first; 
keep the birds thrifty and well-fed, 
and when profits do come in, they 
will be abundant enough to repay with 
interest all that has been expended. 


Sore Eyes In Chicks 


A subscribers writes: 

“Please print in the columns of your 
cai the cause and cure for young 
chicks whose eyes stick shut and they 
can eg open them. They starve to 
deat ” 

re ‘he usual cause for sore eyes in 
hicks is bad ventilation. Powdered 
lime and wood ashes will also cause 
sore eyes, but comparatively few peo- 
ple clean their chicken coops often 
enough and separate their chicks soon 
enough. A hen with fifteen chicks 
may have an abundance of room the 
first week, and in three weeks the 
chicks will be so crowded and the air 
ot the coop so foul that it is almost 
Poisonous. When such a condition ap- 
bears, Clean up. Make it a rule to 






























We want the name of every young man and every young woman who is considering this 
most important question. We believe we can show them that 


Drake University Offers Great Advantages 


over any other school in the west. It is located in the best residence district in Des Moines—the 
best city in the west. Surroundings clean and wholesome. Good influences surround the boy or 
girl who attends Drake University. 

COURSES OF STUDY: Liberal Arts (including Courses for Primary, Kindergarten, Grade, 
and High School and Domestic Science Teachers), Law, Bible, Music, Painting and Drawing, 
Dramatic Art, etc. Thoroughly prepared teachers in all departments. The best of equipment. 
The Drake Stadium, one of the finest athletic fields in the country. 

Write for catalogue and full particulars. Any question you may desire to ask will be ans- 
wered cheerfully. Special summer schools this year. Ask about them. Address 


HILL M. BELL, President, DRAKE UNIVERSITY, DES MOINES, IOWA 


































separate incubator flocks not later 
than six weeks after hatching, and 


leave not more than twenty in a flock. ' 
Wash the eyes open with lukewarm 1847-1913 


water, and dust a little powdered calo- Gi rell€ olles 
“f . 







mel or iodoform in each ey. Make 
sure that the trouble is not caused by 
straw or chaff in the eye. 


Be 








Leg Weakness 


Leg weakness is caused by too rapid 
growth in young birds, the weight in- 
creasing faster than the strength. It 
may also come from over-heated, badly 
ventilated quarters. This trouble is 
sometimes taken for rheumatism, but 
there is the difference that in rheu- 
matism the joints are swollen and hot, 
and in leg weakness the legs are un- 
able to sustain the weight of the body. 
Fer fowls affected with leg weakness, 
omit forcing feeds, give plenty of green 
food, and skim-milk instead of water. 
Substitute bran, wheat and oatmeal for 
corn and cornmeal. Half a teaspoon- 
ful of tincture of nux vomica to each 
quart of drinking water is an aid. For 
very valuable birds, it is worth while 
to take time to rub the legs with tinc- 
ture of arnica. 


ry Campus ca No rth 


“-_ COLLEGE WITH IDEALS.”’ 
“‘Known and recognized every. 
where as a Standard College of the 
highest grade.’’ 

Offers a broad education in Liberal 
Arts and Music. Sixty-sixth year 
opens September 17. Send for il- 
lustrated booklet, catalogue 
and full information. 
J. H. T. MAIN, Pres. 
Grinnell, Iowa. 




















Subscriber’s Cure for Gapes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The simplest, cheapest and least 
dangerous cure for gapes that I know 
of is kerosene. Take a sewing ma- 
chine oil can with a few drops of kero- 
sene in it, and force the kerosene into 
the chicken’s throat. I have cured sev- 
eral of them in this ‘way, and never 
lost one thus treated. 

MRS. B. G. RENSINK. 


Gem City 


Business College ae” . 


juincy, Illinois 
Annual attendance 1400, "3 teachers. 















CYCLON E- WAUKEGAN =~ 


Gyclone Victor Gates are strong;|Cyclone Fence is built 
permanent. Frames of high car- of large heavily galvanize 
= bontubular steel; fabric of ed wire; sag-proof; easy Fim 
; heavy, rust-proof wire; to erect. Low cost. Calf ’ 

gtock-proof lock. on your dealer or Ala 
Guaranteed write _ 
for oma pane 






























WOVEN 





meee eins | DIDO Racha ies | stronger Than Three wx 
Steel GateFREE 







jawaitour graduates. Thorough courses 

Jin Shorthand,Ty pewriting,.Bookkeeping, 
- actual Business Practice, Penmanship and 
Mathematics. Write for our beaatifal illus- 
trated catalog and year book 









DOGS. helping us in- 


Seotch Collies ee dea 


t 
Gates to his neighbors. Write for particulars. 
and 


The Best Steel Gate in the World Filled with solid steel bars instead 
Pomeranian Dogs 


High aaaeig Sika eabvaetiad of woven wire. Double automatic 
wire mesh. Boecial hinges. Patented self-locking , latch locks gate, you don’t have to 
latch, 8 eet, € enter brac “yy ana at ier Raisce fasten it. ao pos Ne — a to a 
a nies of all st oi Be = hy trial s0e- above snowbanks (other gates drag in the snow @ 
psy and colors. Write a adh a the hinge end). Guaranteed and shipped on 30 days 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 
J. C. THOMPSON & SON 


W. &. VOORHEES, Mgr. Standard Mig. Ce. trial 
202 Main 6t. 
Jamaica, Iowa 









Cedar Falls, lowe G. L. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 





























% POULTRY. POULTRY. 
YCOTCH COLLIE PUPS for sale. T. A. PPE COST SLES ELS PELE ED CI OPT 
; h, Bristow, Iowa. OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and In- 
Gougi Bristow, low R ie Gnas casas ee tes ae “SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 
7 Our ducks are pure Fawn anc te. Eggs from prize winners, $1.00 per 15, $3.00 for #0, 
mite seig Hr HARLAN MACY, Bearzboro, Iowa. $5.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
INGLE Comb Brown ia —— —. wk tesa’ ~ nein aiaied r - ? 
range flock, pure white ear lobe oO culls re ‘* ¥ arre ock eggs for hatc - Tees 15 for @1, 40 for 
flock. Gelected eggs $1 per 16, $2 per 45, 04 por 100, 16 eggs $1, 30 $2, 100 4. Mre. Wm. Rice, Sliver Laced Wyandottes 62.10 for@s. Wyre. 





017 per 60. 8. J. eraner. Bussell, lows. sing, lowe. @breeder. O. M. HEALY, Bedford, lows. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This rtment was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearte 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. dress all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


What Can We Do? 


In the May 30th issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer we published a letter from the 
secretary of the Emmet Chapter, 
Daughters of Ceres, which asked the 
organization at large to answer, offer- 
ing as prizes for the three best an- 
swers a year’s subscription each to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. We are sorry to 
say that but one answer has reached 
us—a letter, however, which is well 
worth the prize, and which we have 
pleasure in publishing. We would like 
to hear from others, however, and will 
again offer prizes of one year’s sub- 
scription to Wallaces’ Farmer for each 
of the two best letters received by Au- 
gust 15th. This will give us a chance 
to publish the letters in the state fair 
issue. 

The following letter is from Mrs. W. 
F. Beck, Mizpah Chapter, Bedford, 
lowa. In enclosing this letter, Mrs. 
Beck writes: “I have been anxiously 
waiting to see responses to your offer 
of May 30th. I have longed to see oth- 
ers write. Was so delighted to hear 
from the new chapters, and hope to 
write them personally when not so 
busy. I had such a nice letter from 
the Cottonwood Chapter, Comfrey, Min- 
nesota. With the announcement of 
new chapters comes a desire for some- 
thing in common. I have been won- 
dering how many of the Daughters of 
Ceres are expecting to attend the state 
fair.” 

Mrs. Beck’s letter is as follows: 

“How can each chapter best help 
the local chapter and one another? 

“First, by feeling you are an organ- 
ization worth while; for is not that 
worth while which helps in any way 
in building up the home life? A genu- 
ine D. O. C. is surely organized for this 
purpose. In order to feel it is worth 
while, all must pull together. 

“Second, by getting your bearings, 
finding out what seem to be the themes 
of common interest, whether poultry, 
gardening, domestic science, rural 
schools, study of child nature, music, 
literature, art, etc., and then prepar- 
ing programs upon practical topics in 





























which every lady is expected to express | 


herself if necessary. Government bul- 
letins are to be had for the asking; 
magazines and periodicals are numer- 
ous, and even books from circulating 
libraries are at one’s disposal, by pay- 
ing the postage. 

“Individual experience and knowl- 
edge are helpful, but they will not pro- 
mote the growth of the local chapter as 
does individual research combined with 
individual experience and knowledge. 

“The programs should not be too 
lengthy, as time for social intercourse 
is necessary. 

“Get acquainted with each other, but 
prohibit one thing—gossip. 

“The business of the organization, if 
done in a businesslike way, will be in- 
structive and will create interest along 
such lines. A special drill in parlia- 
mentary usages is very interesting and 
often amusing. 

“The observance of annual banquets, 
picnics, Halloween parties, etc., are 
much enjoyed by every member of the 
various club families. 

“Time and development will enable 
every chapter to know its needs and 
to find it has outgrown some things 
which must be substituted by others or 
the life of the club will soon die out. 
However, one good rule to always fol- 
low is to sustain a proper regard for 
the rights, feelings and efforts of each 
other. 

“The last part of the question, How 
can the various chapters best help one 
another, is best answered, according to 
my judgment, by having a mutual ex- 
change conducted in the Hearts and 
Homes department, according to some 
method which Mrs. Harriet Wallace 
Ashby might consider practical. Pa- 
pers of special meri¢ read at clubs 


might be published and discussed 
occasionaHy through these columns 
also.” 











Werk for the Daughters 
of Ceres 


The conservation committee of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has issued a strong appeal calling atten- 
the special obligation of women 
in the of birds, fish 
and to 
country 


tion to 
aid 
and game, 


to preservation 
native wild 


beautify 


flowers, 


help improve and the 
roadside. 

“In the United States, insects cause a 
loss to agriculture of from $400,000,000 to 
$700,000,000 annually. The greatest known 
check upon this enormous loss are the 
birds. They require absolutely nothing 
at our hands, save the privilege of being 
let alone while they work for us. 

“To illustrate: The gypsy moth, if un- 
checked, would destroy the foliage of the 
entire United States in eight years. Is 
there a remedy? Yes. Professor Forbush 
reports finding 5,500 eggs of plant lice in 
the crop of a single chickadee, this num- 
zer representing what the bird had gath- 
ered for a single breakfast. Also 53 nox- 
ious mammals (rats, mice, etc.) in the 
nest of one barn owl. Compare that with 
the record of any cat! The study of eco- 
nomic ornithology should have a place in 
every school, farmers’ meeting, and on 
every program where time can be given 
it. 

“In our schools 
structions on the 
of birds in the 


to 
we need positive in- 
value and importance 
economy of nature. Get 
the ehildren to do things for the birds; 
construct bird houses; feed the birds dur- 
ing inclement weather; and put out water 
for the birds in summer. All this is of 
much Value in developing a right attitude 
toward bird life, and is a work to which 
we, as women’s clubs, may lend much as- 
sistance, by active coédperation with ev- 
ery effort to preserve and increase our 
bird life. Active influence should be ex- 
erted against the destruction of birds for 
millinery purposes. It is high time for 
the whole civilizeed world to realize that 
many of the most valuable, beautiful and 
remarkable birds of the world are now 
being exterminated to furnish ornaments 
for women’s wear. Ostrich feathers are 
an exception. Anyone can tell them ata 
glance, and no cruelty or loss of bird life 
occurs in their production. Beyond that, 
only an expert can tell truly which is and 


which is not the plume of birds whose 
lives must be sacrificed to provide the 
adornment. Since there is always this 


doubt, can not we, as presumably intelli- 
gent women, make the trifling sacrifice, 
and thus help to lessen the demand which 
is filled by such awful slaughter?” 

Omitting the practical arguments for 
the preservation of fish and game, the 
circular proceeds to say: 

“Of less economic value, but still dear 
to us from a mere aesthetic point of view, 
are the wild flowers. 

“Many persons interested in our native 
plants feel that there is a great danger 
of partial, or in certain localities, the 
complete extermination of many of our 
native wild flowers. The wholesale and 
careless plucking of blossoms, leaves them 
no method of propagation. This does not 
mean that no wild flowers shall be taken, 


but it does mean that moderation and in- 
telligence shall be exercised in the gath- 
ering Some species, such as the com- 
mon violet, the wild aster, the cowslip, 
and the golden-rod, seem to thrive in 
spite of the wholesale picking On the 
other hand, some of our most beautiful 


wild flowers are becoming almost extinct. 
Conspicuous among these are the trailing 
arbutus, the fringed gentian, and the 
lady's slipper. Can not we take to ur- 
selves the Japanese idea that a few flow- 
ers gracefully arranged with foliage has 
greater beauty than masses of the flowers 
alone? Above all, do not destroy the root 
of any wild flower, or pluck many of a 
kind, so as not to leave plenty of seed.”’ 

In driving along the highways of our 
state, naturally so well wooded, one al- 
ways deplores the absence of shade, and 
therefore this paragraph in the address 
should be appreciated: 

“The men of our state are making ev- 
ery effort to forward the movement of 
good roads, and are busy devising ways 
and means for their construction. May 
not the women do something toward the 
beautifying of the country roads? A verv 
little labor might make them a delight to 
the senses. Native vines, bushes, trees, 
and wild flowers planted by the roadside, 
with a little care, and the extermination 
of noxious weeds, would be not only a 
gain in aesthetic beauty, but also an ac- 
tual economic factor.’’ 

In conclusion, the 
these wise suggestions: 

“See that the school is giving attention 
to proper nature study, the learning of 
the common things around the home and 
school. (Doctor Hodge's ‘Nature Study 
and Life’ gives excellent suggestions.) Ad- 
vocate protection of birds’ nests from 
cats, by a strip of tin around the trees. 
Discourage the payment of bounties on 
birds and mammals. We should do more 
to encourage the national and state Au- 
dubon societies.”’ 


committee makes 





Keeping Cut Flowers 


To keep cut flowers in good condition, 
they should be cut early in the morning, 
when they are still fresh and brittle, and 
the sun has not yet had much effect on 
them. They should be cut when only 
partly or just beginning to open and put 
in fresh, cool water and kept in a cool, 
dark room (cellar) for about twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours before using them. 
This will make them firm and add greatly 
to their freshness and keeping qualities. 

After taking the flowers to the living- 
room, the stem ends should be cut back 
a little, and the flowers placed in a rath- 
er wide glass vase in fresh, cold water, 
which should be renewed daily and kept 
in a cool place. A little salt, nitrate of 
soda (saltepter) or bicarbonate of soda 
may be added to the water, which will 
also help to preserve the flowers and to 
brighten the colors. Much also depends 
on kinds of flowers and also on varieties. 
Some are very good*keepers (carnations, 
chrysanthemums, asters, orchids, etc.); 
others last only a very short time (roses, 
violets, poppies). 

On some varieties the plants with woody 
stems (chrysanthemums), it becomes neec- 
essary to split or mash the lower end of 
the stem to allow the flowers to take up 
more water to make them keep well. Oth- 
ers, again, may have to be singed or the 
stem ends inserted for an inch or two in 
boiling water to seal them (poinsettas, 
euphorbias, poppies). Often wilting flow- 
ers can be made to look fresh again if 
the stems are cut back some and then 
inserted in a vase with hot water and put 
in a cool, dark place for a few hours. 
Roses should be cut when the buds just 
begin to open. Flowers of a soft nature 
are usually poor keepers and flowers of 
one kind will keep better than a mixed 
bunch.—Julius Erdman, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 


Good Soap 


Use a large kettle, have only a moder- 
ate fire, and put all at once in the kettle 
thirty-four quarts of rainwater, two 
pounds of resin, one pound of borax,, four 
boxes of potash, four pounds of clean soap 
grease, or half grease and half tallow. 
The cleaner the grease is, the nicer the 
soap will be. Let this get hot and boil 
one hour, counting from the time it be- 
gins to boil. When done, it should be a 
golden brown in color. Pour it in to a 
mould or let it cool in kettle as preferred 
and then cut in bars and let dry at least 
one month before using; six months would 
be better.—Mrs. J. W, Donohue, Illinois. 








Mrs. Newcomer’s Recipes 
Pp 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Noticing a request for a good recipe for 
making soap, thought I would send mine, 
which I think is fine: 

Hard White Soap. Twenty quarts 
clean rain water, eight pounds of clean 
grease, two cans of lye, ten cents’ worth 
of borax. Put all together in kettle, and 
boil one hour. Let set to get cold until 
next day, then cut in cakes and place in 
box and set in cellar. Never dry it, as it 
will dry up. 

Here is a recipe for escalloped salmon 
which is nice: Remove skin, bones and 
oil from one can of salmon. Put a layer 
of salmon, then about the same quantity 
of bread or cracker crumbs (bread pre- 
ferred), salt and pepper, and a little but- 
ter alternately until salmon is used. As 
a sauce for same, cook together one pint 
of hot water, three tablespoonfius of 
flour, and butter the size of a negg. Pour 
some over each layer of salmon and 
crumbs as it is put in the pan, and bake 
in oven twenty minutes or until brown. 

Most housewives have learned to put 
part of the sugar next the bottom crust 
in making fruit pies, but I wonder how 


many have learned to put the bits of 
butter there also. It blends with the 
fruit better than if put next the top 


crust. Try it and be convinced. 
MRS. NEWCOMER. 


Minnesota. 


Sweet Corn In Salt 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In response to Mrs. H. G.’s request for 
a recipe for putting sweet corn down in 
salt, I send mine, which I have used for 
many years and found thoroughly satis- 
factory. If directions are carefully fol- 
lowed, the ¢orn will keep perfectly until 
roasting ears come again. Boil the corn 
for five minutes, then cut from cob. To 
each quart of corn add one teacup of salt 
and mix thoroughly. (Mix only one quart 
at a time. Press into earthen jar with 
a potato masher or something of that 
kind.) When the jar is almost full, cover 
with a white cloth, then with a half-inch 
layer of salt. Tie a cloth over the top 
of the jar and stand in the cellar. When 
wanted for use, freshen in plenty of cold 
water. I find that the flaver is better 
if all the salt is soaked out and the corn 
seasoned to taste when almost cooked. 

HELEN BEHRENS. 
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Fashion Department 

Any pattern will be mailed to any adiiresy p 
ceipt of 10 cents foreach. Order by numberag a ia 
size orage. Write pisinly and Be sure vo sign Bivg 
mame and address, Address all letters to pus 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer. Des Moi:.cs, jane 

Our ‘Summer, 1918, Fashion Book, size iajane 
pages with attractive cover, contains over 791," 
season's latest styles and isthe handsomest book? 
tte kind published. Price 10 cents, wuich (okt 
postage charges for mail orders. deg 


A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THatT CAN 


EASILY BE MADE BY THE Home 
DRESSMAKER, 
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7814 


No. 7612—Corset Cover, with straight 
upper edge, 34 to 42 bust, especially adapt- 
ed to embroidery. 

No. 7827—Draped Negligee, 
bust. 

No. 7176—Princesse Slip, 34 to 44 bust, 
with round or square, low or half low 
neck, or with high neck, sleeveless, or 
with short, three-quarter or long sleeves, 
with or without circular or gathered 
flounce in walking or round length . 

No. 7825—Closed Drawers, for misses 
and small women, 14, 16 and 18 years, 
with curved edges and frills or straight 
lower edges adapted to flouncing. 

No. 7814—Combination Corset 
drawers and petticoat, 34 to 44 bust. 





34 to 42 


Cover, 


The above patterns will be mailed to 
any address by the Fashion Department 
of this paper, on receipt of 10 cents for 
each. 











Victrola VI 








Buy this $25 
Victrola and _ start 
right now to enjoy 


all the delightful 


Victor music and 


fun. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear 
and demonstrate this wonderful 
instrument. 

Other styles $15 co $200. 
Write for c Se 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Camden, N. J. 


Berliner G h Co., M 
Canadian Distributors 
































mamental, convenient. 
cheap. Laeete all 
Season. Made of 
metal, can’t spill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anythiog- 
Guaran! 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Call of Moses 


Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
on for July 20, 1913. Exodus, 3:1 to 
‘99, Printed, Exodus, 3:1-14.) 
“Now Moses was keeping the flock 
of Jethro, his father-in-law, the priest 
of Midian; and he led the flock to the 
tack of the wilderness, and came to 
+e mountain of God, unto Horeb. (2) 
And the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of a bush: and he looked, and, 
pehold, the bush burned with fire, and 
+ho bush Was not consumed. (3) And 
\oses said, I will turn aside now, and 
see this great sight, why the bush is 
pot burnt. (4) And when Jehovah 
saw that he turned aside to see, God 
called unto him out of the midst of 
the bush, and said, Moses, Moses. And 
ne said, Here am I. (5) And he said, 
Draw not nigh hither: put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place’ 
whereon thou standest is holy ground. 
(s) Moreover, he said, I am the God 
of thy father, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Ja- 
cob. And Moses hid his face; for he 
was afraid to look upon God. (7) 
And Jehovah said, I have surely seen 
the affliction of my people that are 
in Egypt, and have heard their cry by 
reason of their taskmasters; for 
know their sorrows: (8) and I am 
come to deliver them out of the hand 
of the Egyptians, and to bring them 
up out of that land unto a good land 
and a large, unto a land flowing with 
'milkk and honey; unto the place of 
the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and 
the Amorite, and the Perizzite, and 
the Hivite, and the Jebusite. (9) And 
now, behold, the cry of the children 
of Israel is come unto me: moreover, 
| [have seen the oppression wherewith 
tthe Egyptians oppress them. (10) 
Come now therefore, and I will send 
} thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest 
bring forth my people, the children of 
» Israel, out of Egypt. (11) And Moses 
s said unto God, Who am I, that I 
' should go unto Pharaoh, and that I 
should bring forth the children of Is- 
rael out of Egypt? (12) And he said, 
Certainly I will be with thee; and 
this shall be the token unto thee, that 
I have sent thee: when thou hast 
brought forth the people out of Egypt, 
ye shall serve God upon this moun- 
tain. (13) And Moses said unto God, 
Behold, when I come unto the children 
of Israel, and shall say unto them, 
The God of your fathers hath sent me 
unto you; and they shall say to me, 
What is his name? what shall I say 
unto them? (14) And God said unto 
Moses, 1 Am That I Am: and he said, 
Thus shalt thou say unto the children 
of Israel, I Am hath sent me unto 
you.” y 
It is somewhat singular that so little 


( 


is revealed of the early life of the 
greatest of all Hebrew leaders. Three 
incidents only are recorded in the 
Pentateuch, or the five books of 
Moses: his birth, his banishment from 


Egypt because he rescued a brother 
Hebrew who was being cruelly beaten. 
This is all that is told of the first forty 
years. His employment as head shép- 


' herd by Jethro, the Midianite priest, 
J and | 


Ss marirage with the duaghter of 
Jethro, are all that are told us of the 
hext forty years. Moses in writing ev- 
idently said as little as possible about 
himself. From the address of Stephen 
(Acts 7:22), we learn that as became 
a prince of the blood, he was “in- 
structed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians”; furthermore, that he was 
Mighty in words and works, from 
Which we would naturally infer that he 
had won reputation both as a philoso- 
Dher and a soldier, and that about the 
time he was forty years of age he had 
Matic an investigation into the condi- 
tion of his brethren, and, as became a 
Member of the royal family, he under- 
took to execute justice. Finding that in 
this proceeding he would not be sus- 
tained even by his own people, he fled 
the country. From the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, we learn that he refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, and voluntarily cast his lot with 








an oppressed people, undertaking to 
champion their cause, and all for con- 
science sake. Tradition has filled up 
the vacancy in the narrative with its 
childish fables, so different, as they al- 
ways are, from genuine inspiration that 
they may as well be disregarded. 


When God would prepare a really 
great man for his life work, He gives 
him a wide range of education and 
experience. For the first forty years 
of his life Moses had every opportu- 
nity of acquainting himself with all 
that the highest civilization of the age 
could teach, all that the professors of 
the university at Heliopolis could 
teach, all that the wise men, the poli- 
ticians, statesmen or _ philosophers 
could teach, and all that current liter- 
ature could teach. Everything was 
open to the son of Pharaol’s daugh- 
ter; everyone would be ready and anx- 
ious to instruct him. 

During the second forty years of his 
life. he had the best of opportunities 
for the study of a widely different sys- 
tem of thought, that of the desert and 
its wise men, its simple and yet more 
profound philosophy; for he is now 
the son-in-law of the priest of Midian, 
a worshiper of the same God. We 
can well imagine the nature of the 
discussions by the camp fire in the 
desert between the univerBity gradu- 
ate of Heliopolis and the sage of the 
desert, covering a period of forty 
years. 

Moses is now ripe and ready for his 
life work. His shepherd’s tent was 
pitched at the foot of Sinai or Horeb, 
with his servants and flocks around 
him. In broad daylight he sees one of 
the shrubs, a species of thorn, ablaze, 
but remaining unconsumed. In the 
true scientific spirit of the college 
graduate, he proceeds to investigate 
the new and strange phenomenon. 
Then his attention is arrested by a 
voice: “Draw not nigh hither; put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” Acquainted as Moses was 
with the inner circle of Egyptian 
learning, this announcement of a holy 
place would at once suggest the pres- 
ence of a God, a temple, a sacred 
place, where one might expect to re- 
ceive a message from the Unseen. 
This was followed by further revela- 
tions: “I am the God of thy father, 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob.” This flame 
which seems to burn, but does not con- 
sume, was the symbol, the manifesta- 
tion of His presence. 

It was not the first time that Jeho- 
vah had revealed His presence by this 
symbol. When He entered into cove- 
nant with Abraham, and revealed to 
him the fact that his seed through 
Isaac, who was yet unborn, should in- 
herit the land after a sojourn as bonds- 
men in a strange land, a burning torch 
passed between the parted portions of 
the sacrifice which was the outward 
symbol of the covenant. (Genesis, 15: 
1%) 

Perhaps it is not too much to as- 
sume that Moses, a member of the 
tribe which afterwards became the 
priestly tribe, was aware of this fact; 
but whether or not, from this time 
down to John in Patmos, this was dhe 
Shechinah, or the recognized symSol 
of the Divine presence and approval; 
whether it was to Moses in the Mount, 
or Manoah at the sacrifice, or Isaiah 
in the temple, or Ezekiel by the river 
Chebar, or Saul on the way to Damas- 
cus, or John at Patmos, or the disci- 
ples at Pentecost, those who saw the 
symbol were so deeply overwhelmed 
with a sense of the Divine presence, 
that they dared not look. This, then, 
is the first point in the lesson, the 
revelation of God to Moses. 

The second point is the announce- 
ment to him of his commission as the 
deliverer of his people. This is pre- 
faced by the statement that it was a 
time of earnest prayer in the land of 
Goshen. Men are apt to forget God in 
their prosperity. When trouble first 
comes upon them, they trust in them- 
elves or their friends; when all else 
ails, they turn to their God. So it 
was in Moses’ day; so it is now. When 





they see clearly through long suffer- 
ing that they must depend on Him 
alone, Hé hears them. When the straw 
is refused and the tale of bricks is 
doubled, then cometh Moses. 

With the statement that a people 
were praying for deliverance is 
coupled that other statement, that Je- 
hovah heard their prayer and had 
chosen him, whom He had been train- 
ing these eighty years, to be their 
leader. Jehovah always hears the sin- 
cere prayers of His people. He always 
chooses, however, His own time and 
way of deliverance. This oppression 
had been going on for over eighty 
years. Many pious souls among them 
could not understand why deliverance 
was so long delayed, and others no 
doubt said—and the saying has been 
repeated in every age since—“There 
is no God, or He would not permit 
such things to be done upon the 
earth.” They may not all have recog- 
nized Him as their God, but through- 
out this passage He recognizes them 
as his people. “I have surely seen the 
affliction of my people,” He says, and 
“I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 
thou mayest bring forth my people, 
the children of Israel, out of Egypt.” 
Whether they recognized Him or not, 
He had entered into covenant with 
them through Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob: “And God heard their groan- 
ing, and God remembered his covenant 
with Abraham, with Isaac, and with 
Jacob. And God saw the children of 
Israel, and God took knowledge of 
them.” (Exodus, 2:24-25.) 

In one sense, every afflicted and 
oppressed people, be they white, black, 
brown, red or yellow, is God’s people; 
for He is a God of justice and in His 
own time will smite the oppressor, 
even if that oppressor be his professed 
follower. 

The third point in the lesson is the 
strange unwillingness of Moses to ful- 
fill his mission. It is evidently not 
cowardice, but meekness and genuine 
humility, which prevents him from un- 
dertaking this great work. It is not 
surprising that Moses, who, during 
these forty years, had become a silent 
man through his country life, and a 
diffident man as well, should hesitate 
about undertaking this work; for he 
knew Egypt,.its pride, its insolence, 
its ignorance of the true God, its self- 
conceit and its great military re- 
sources; but we may well be surprised 
at the excuses which he offers: First, 





the natural one in the eleventh verse, 
“Who am I, that I should go unto Pha- 
raoh, and that I should bring forth the 
children of Israel out of Egypt?” This 
is met by the assurance of the pres- 
ence of Jehovah with him, and that 
the undertaking should be so com- 
pletely successful that they should 
worship God on this mountain, which 
they afterwards did. The second ex- 
cuse is found in the thirteenth verse, 
namely, that the children of Israel had 
so far lapsed into idolatry that they 
had forgotten the name of their cove- 
nant God. This is met by the revela- 
tion of the covenant name Jehovah, 
which may be translated, “I Am That 
I Am,” and that this covenant name 
would be revealed to them in its full- 
ness and completeness as the Power 
that should secure their deliverance. , 

Though not in the lesson, it may be 
well to mention the third excuse, 
namely, that he did not have the 
proper credentials, and that the people 
would not believe that Jehovah had 
sent him. This is met by the bestowal 
of miraculous power. The fourth ex- 
cuse offered was that he was not a 
speaker, “slow of speech and of a slow 
tongue”, and this is met by the assur- 
ance that the Lord would be with him 
and teach him what to say. The fifth 
and last excuse is no excuse at all, 
but practically a declining of the mis- 
sion: “Oh, Lord, send, I pray thee, 
by the hand of him whom thou wilt 
send.” We do not wonder that the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against 
him, and that he was relegated to a 
lower position, Aaron, who has not 
heretofore been mentioned, being put 
first in the negotiations for deliver- 
ance, as Joshua was put before Moses 
in the wilderness because of his sin 
in smiting the rock. 

Moses made two great mistakes— 
the first in undertaking to deliver Is- 
rael in his own strength forty years 
before, and the second in hesitating 
to undertake the deliverance when di- 
vinely commanded to do so. The first 
was the sin of presumption, and the 
second of unbelief. 





Economical. 


Johnny: ‘‘Mamma, will you wash m7 
face?”’ 

Mamma: “Why, Johnny, can’t you do 
that?’ 

Johnny: ‘Yes, but I'll have to wet my 
hands, and they don’t need it.""—Li>nin-, 
cott’s. 









Preserve all the fresh fruits and 
vegetables you like — now, while 
they are plentiful and cheap. Seal 

them with Parowax and they 
are bound to keep. Parowax 
will never fail you. 





is used as indicated in 

sealing jars, bottles and 

glasses. It’s about the easiest, 

simplest work one can imagine. 

But so sealed, vegetables and fruits 
will keep fresh indefinitely. __ 

The Parowax way is very inex- 
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Fruits and Vegetables 
A From July to June 


—Thanks to Parowax 












Think what you will save when 
winter comes! , Think how much 
better ‘‘table’”’ you can set—how 
your family will devour your 
own home-canned vegeta- 
bles, preserves and jellies. 








ensive. Two of the four 
andy layers contained in 
the 16-oz. carton will seal sev- 
eral gallons of fruit. And what’s 
left over will be found invaluable in 
the laundry. Parowax shavings in 
the wash boiler clean and whiten 
clothes, without the rub- 
HN bing. Alittle Parowaxin 
HMM thestarchimpartsabeau- 
Wii, tiful finish in the ironing. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Recipes 
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May we send youa 
book of free preserve 
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and jelly recipes by this 
: famous culinary expert? 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


500 miles a day. It is so big that it 
never does any damage. Just the same, 
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gray, nimbus rain clouds. 
not always follow the 





Rain 


There’s oom At The 
Top For You 


You’ re pushing toward the top—you 
want to get upin the world where you 
can do something and be some one. 
But are you on therighttrack? May- 
be your present job is handicapping 
instead of helping you. 

Why not get into a live business 
where snecess is certain—where you 
can make steady profits and be your 
own boss. That business is contract 


ditching with a 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 
DITCHER 


Hundreds of men just like yourself 
are making $15 to $18 a day with this 
machine. They’re digging straight, 
true, clean cut ditches for the farmers 
in their neighborhood and as a result 
are kept busy 9 to 10 months in the 
year. 

More men are needed for the ditch- 
ing business because the demand for 
Buckeye-cut ditches is steadily in- 
creasing. Answer this ad now, find 
out just what the ditching business 
offers you. It’s not a get-rich-quick 
scheme, but an honest, legitimate 
proposition worthy of your careful 
consideration 

Send for catalog 2 today. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 











Best Way 
To Fill Silos 


Big Results 

with Small Power 
“The easy running features of the 
Blizzard is what recommends it to 
local dairymen,” says B.C. Wolter & Co., 
of Appleton, Wis. Small engines ope rate 
Blizzards o ‘ood capacity, where ge 
would be neede ed if any other filler was used, An: 
engine of (5 to 10H. P. size convenient fe the 
regular work, is large ‘enough for Blizzards. 


BLIZZARD 
Ensilage Cutter 


fs the original and the king of feed cutters. Easy 
to a up and start to running. —y - If feed table. 
Almost runs itself. Takes wo 
le vates to any bet 
ck. veo adjusted while in 
An one can 
ounted or unmounted. today f 


Free Books a inne oa (ay 
Any or all are free if ae ll write. 
THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
1422 Tuscarawas St. 
Canton, Ohio 


Why Si. 
isers Say.”” 





New Silo Book 


FREE- 


It’s full of valuable infor- 
mation for every farmer 
and stock raiser. Tells all 
about the special and 
exclusive features of the 
famous 
INDIANA SILO 
Twenty-Five Thousand in 
use. Write and learn why 
it is best and cheapest and 
get our New Silo Book Free. 
INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
Distributors, Papec Ensilage Cutter. 
The largest makers of Silos in the 
world Address nearest factory: 
584 Unix n Bide., Anderson, Ind 
Indiana Bidg., Des Moines, Is. 
** Silo Bldg , KansasCity, Mo. 











HARVESTER with Binder Attach- 

ment cuts and throws in piles on har- 

Vester or winrow. Man and horse cuts 

and shocks equal with a corn gees 

Bold in every state. Price 620.00, W.H. BUXTON, of 
Johnstown, Ohio, writes: “The Harvester has proven ‘all 
ou claim for it; the Harvester saved me over @25.00 in 
abor last year’s corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; 
will make 4 bushels corn to a shock.” Testimonialsand 
Catalog free, showing pictures of harvester. Address 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS. 


HOMES 





will mot burn when painted with 
PWYROLIN Fire Proof Linseed (il 
Paints. Free Booklet. THE IOWA 
PAINT MFG. CO., Ft, Dodge, Iowa. 





Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow ip it; about 
farm animais—the cows, the horses. the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question. or doesn’t understand, 
Or wants to tel! us something which he hase noticed, 
we hope he wil! write us 


Clouds 


When yet a very small boy, with not 
much work to do, I liked to lie down 
in the grass, face upward, watching 
the clouds. They didn’t mean much 
to me, for I didn’t know what they 
were. When a big boy, I sometimes 
heard my father or the neighbors say 
that such and such clouds meant rain, 
and that others were fair weather 
clouds. But really I didn’t understand 
clouds at all until I came across some 
reports of the United States Weather 
Bureau. 

Now as I look out of the window and 
see the clouds covering the sky, I 
know that they are really a kind of 
fog floating high in the air. I know 
that water evaporating from the 
ground, the rivers, the lakes and the 
oceans, changed into a vapor which 
no one can see. And this vapor rose 
high in the air until it reached the 
cool regions several miles above the 
earth. Of course, everyone knows that 
cold air will not hold nearly so much 
water as warm air. When the water 
vapor reached the cold air, several 
miles above the earth, it changed into 
very small drops. We can not see Wa- 
ter vapor, but we can see these very 
small drops, for they are massed to- 
gether to make the clouds. Sometimes 
the drops are so large that the air 
can’t hold them up, and they fall to 
the ground as rain. 

Did you ever notice how many dif- 
ferent kinds of clouds there are? Some 
are small and feathery, while others 
are like a thick blanket or a pillow. 
Some are in thin layers, and others 
are piled up in great masses. 

People have always thought that 
clouds had something to do with the 
weather. I want to talk that over with 
you a little later. Now I want to ex- 
plain the different kinds of clouds, and 
name them. First, there are those 
fine, feathery clouds. They drift over 
the sky high up in the air. The sci- 
entists say they are generally six miles 
above the earth. These are the cirrus 
clouds, and they are the most delicate 
of all. Some people call them “maresg’ 
tails.” 

Then there are those big, billowy, 
white clouds, which are so common in 
the afternoon of a fair day. They are 
wide at the bottom, narrower at the 
top, and shaped like a dome. These 
are the cumulus, or, as some people 
call them, the “wool packs.” They 
usually float only a mile or so above 
the ground. Clouds which are like a 
dark blanket over all the sky, but that 
tend to.be in horizontal layers, are 
called “stratus.” Clouds much like 
the stratus, but which are even dark- 
er, and are not arranged in layers, are 
the ‘“‘nimbus.”” They are the rain 
clouds. There are many other sorts 
that come in between these four. For 
instance, there is the “cirro-stratus,” 
which is much like the feathery cirrus 
in being high up in the air and thin, 
but is like the stratus in often cover- 
ing a large part of the sky and being 
in layers. Some people call the cirro- 
stratus clouds “shower” clouds. Then 
there are what are known as the “cir- 
ro-cumulus” clouds, made up of little 
round patches of clouds arranged in 
rows. 

Of course you are familiar with the 
thunder cloud, which is a great mass 
of clouds piled high in the air like 
mountains. The scientific name is 
“cumulo-nimbus.” And there are many 
other combinations, but I won’t bother 
you With them now, for fear you will 
get mixed up. 

Did you know that great cyclones 
whirl across the United States from 
west to east about once a week? I 
don’t mean the kind of cyclone which 
tears down buildings, but another kind 
which acts on the same principle. You 
have seen the little whirlwinds in the 
fields carry up leaves and straw. They 
are a kind of cyclone, but tRey are 
only a few feet across. The kind I 
mean is five or six hundred miles 
across, and moves at the rate of about 
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it works on the cyclone principle, for 
it is a whirling mass of air, and wind 
is blowing into it from all sides. Gen- 
erally we know when one of these cy- 
clones passes over, because it rains. 
The weather men say that a “low” is 
passing over. Strange to say, these 
lows, storm centers, big cyclones, or 
whatever you want to call them, al- 
ways move from west to east. Some- 
times they go from southwest to 
northeast, but the general direction is 
always east. 

Now, connect up the points we have 
been studying. Certain kinds of clouds 
will tell from twelve to thirty-six hours 
beforehand when to expect a storm 
area. The fine, feathery, cirrus clouds 
and the slightly heavier cirro-stratus 
clouds high up in the air foretell rain 
or unsettled weather. Look to the 
west at the clouds, for it is from the 
west that the storm areas generally 
come. These light, cirrus clouds are 
easily driven, and that is the reason 
you will see them in the west from a 
half day to a day and a half before the 
storm comes. The day after the cirrus 
clouds you will often see the heavier, 





; Cirrug 
for in very hot, dry weather ‘in 


seem to fail. 

During hot summer weather, 
sometimes comes when eye, ” 
weather bureau experts are ‘No ye 
pecting it. Hot air risin« Me 
rying large quantities of 
times forms thunder clo; 
general storm area is expected, Thy 
der clouds act differently in differ, 
parts of the country, but rain cond 
from most of, them very sgeop fy 
they form. You will have to leary j 
watching just how they act where 
live. . 

If you wish to find out more abo 
clouds, send to the United Stans 
Weather Bureau, enclosing 39 cent 
to pay for the bulletin they ineue g 
clouds, and the charts which Bive pip 
tures of the different kinds of clouds” 





With Discrimination, 


Young Preacher: ‘What is the bey 
way to teach the Ten Comm: andmentsr™ 

Old Preacher: “If you have a Congr. 
gation of poor, teach them as commayi, 
ments; if middle-class, as requests; », 
. rich, merely as recommendations. 
-uck. 
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The John Deere ‘ 
Spreader has / | pa, 
Revolutionized the bh AB ce 
Spreader Business. — 

Here are Some of 
the Reasons: 





= BEATER and all its driving 
7 parts are mounted on the 
rear axle. Power to drive it 
is taken from the rear axle 
through simple gears like 
those that have been used 
on horse-powers for many 
years. This construction is 
—=. You cannot get 
on any other spreader. 
ONLY HIP-HIGH, 
load. The top of the box is 
only as high as your hips. 
Each forkful of manure is 
placed just where it is need- 
ed. You can always see into 
the spreader. 


FEW PARTS. Clutches, 
chains and adjustments— 
in fact, some two hundred 
parts all—are_ entirely 
done away with. To throw 
the machine into operation, 
move the lever at the driver’s 
right back until the finger 
engages a large stop at the 
rear of the machine. 

ROLLER BEARINGS togeth- 
er with the simplicity of the 
machine itself, make the 
John Deere Spreader light 
draft. There are many more 
reasons that have helped to 
make the demand for John 
Deere Spreaders greater than 
all those interested in the 
spreader business thought 

ossible. These features are 
ully cussed in our 
aeenar book. You can 


get it free. 
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The Low Down Spreader with 
the Big Drive Wheels 


What You Want 
Here’s your chance to get exactly what you 
want in a manure spreader. 
One that is easy to load, 
horses free from constant repairing, an ved 
that will last as long as you think it ought to. 


easy to What You Get 
With a John Deere you get a low-down 
spreader in which the advantage of big drive 
wheelsis not sacrificed for the low down feature. 
You get a spreader that is easy for your 
horses because it has these big drive wheels, 
together with roller bearings, few parts, the 
center of the load comparatively near the horses 
and evenly distributed over all four wheels. 
No clutches to get out of order, no chains 
to give trouble, no adjustments necessary. 
Built with steel frame, securely braced, like 
modern railway bridges—strong and durable. 


Why You Get These Things 

Mounting the beater on the axle makes all 
these things possible in the John Deere 
Spreader. 

It does away with some two hundred trouble 
giving parts. It makes the spreader low down. 
It permits the use of big drive wheels. It does 
away with clutches, chains and adjustments. 
It puts all the strain and stress of spreading on 
the rear axle, where it belongs, not on the sides 
and frame of the spreader. 


It does a lot of other good things, too. They are fully 
illustrated and described in our new spreader book. 


-y Get this Spreader Book 


It tells how the John Deere Spreader is made and why it 
is made that way. It contains illustrations of the work- 
ing parts and colored pictures of the John Deere Spreader in 
the field. It also has valuable information in regard to stor- 
ing, handling and applying manure to the land. 

Get one of these books free, by asking us for our 

spreader book, Y 28, 


John — Plow Co. Moline, Illinois 


John Deere Spreader | 


The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 


light for 
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Phelps pags the 


Send a postalnow. Don't buy any ane — wetiete 
and 


till you see Split Hickory Factory Prices and the 140 styles—full 


plete line of Harness—al 


| backed by highest quality ever produced. 


167,000 customers prov 


LET PHELPS SAVE YOU $25.00 TO $40.00 


tf nmot—NO SALE. 30 days Free Road Test—2 year guarantee 
Be sure to get the big book —read bow Split Hickorys are -ratorqate Ppl 09 makes you such 
postal now 


big savings and why no one else can do go well by you—Addrese 


Mfg. Co. Sta 45Columbus. 
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Here’sthe separator 
that solves the price 
problem. Sells for $25 to $40 less than 
other standard machines. The con- 
necting link between separator effi- 
ciency and reasonable price. 
Another point: Our patented device 
cleans the machine in less than 2 min 
utes. Will save_you time—will save 
you money—will save you cream. 
Skims close and clean. Easy to run 
—hard to wear out. Second to none. 
Sold by dealers. Ask them or write 
us for free booklets and full icu- 
lars. Address nearest office below. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY C0. 


Chi Lincoln, Neb Des Moines, Ia. 
seal Dubagque, Ia. 


Save *25.to 40. 



































“Ohio” 1913 Model 
=» Silo Fill 
fap Ho rier 
. — “Ohio” improvements for 
; eae all previous efforts. 
Don’t close a deal for any Cutter 
makes until you see what the 
“Ohio”’ offers. 
pendable quality. 
Famous Patented Direct Drive 
only machine that is driven, cuts and 
elevates direct from mainshaft. Simple, 
—non-clogging on any cut. Cuts 
on all crops—knives can’t spring. 
Entire feed reverses by wood friction 
at finger pressure—no strain—not a gear 
housed. Famous ** Bull-Dog’’ grip seif- 
feed. Enormous half-inch rg tonnage, 


The Improved Logical 
1913 are radical—eclipse 

and take chances with unknown 

59 years’ experience—adsolutely de- 

is secret of **Ohio” superiorit:’— he 
compact —low-speed fan— non-erplosive 

One Lever Controls All 
tooth changes mesh. All gears perfect! 
50 to 250 tons a di hp. 2( 


jay — 6 to 
year durability. Used by Experiment 
Stations everywhere. Guaran . Many 
~~ features this year. 
/rite for free **Ohio’’ catalog today. 
A postal will do. 
“Modern Silage Methods” 
a 264-page book mailed 
for 10c, coin or stamps. 


SILVER MFG. CO. 
308 Broadway 
Salem, Ohio 















Keeps flies and 
other insect pests off 
of animals—in barn or 
pasture—longer than any im- 
itation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and fariners. 


7 a 
mn $1 worTH SAVES$20-00} 
Vode -°>°- de & Nin milk and fiesh on each 
cow ina singleseason. Heals sores, stops itching and pre- 
ts infection. Nothing better foc galls. Kills lice and 
tutes in poultry houses. 
SEND $1 if your dealerean't supply you. We'll 
2 send enough Shoo-Fly to protect 
200 cows, also our 3-tube gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money back if not satisfactory. Name 
Express Office. Booklet FREE. Special terms to agents. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Dept.22 1310 N. 10th St., Phila. 


Editor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is 0. EK. 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! Ea 
























. in four 
30 ineger sizes up to 1-2 shown ore. NA 
Days’ Free Trial Bares its own cost 
S Mm cream. ‘O08 cat- 
older and ‘“direct-from-factory”’ offer, 
‘Tom the manufacturer and agave B 3 
ALBAUG 
2278 Marshall Btvd. 


Why Not Get Ready Now? 


‘ have @ Ne. 14 Ohio Ensilage Cutter, 
Blower and Distributer for sale. Has been 
Used @ few years, is in good condition, has never 
S'\cen any trouble inany way. Two sets of knives. 
e 850. D. A. TURNBULL, 
Monmouth, FEllinois 


° saver 
alog fi 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their e 
ence tothisdepartment. Questions ponte ty 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Slimy Milk 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


Re. am milking eight cows and run- 
ning a dairy wagon in our town, and 
one of my customers noticed that the 
milk is stringy. I found out which cow 
it was, but I find that the milk does 
not get that way until it sets three or 
four hours. Now six out of the eight 
cows are affected in this way. They 
have two good pastures, one for night 
and one for day. I can’t find out why 
the milk should be that way. I should 
like to hear from you soon.” 


Milk which becomes stringy on set- 
ting has become infected with a kind 
of bacteria which labors under the 
long name of “bacterium lactis vis- 
cosus.” These bacteria are scattered 
all over the country, but ordinarily are 
not common enough to get ahead of 
the ordinary sour milk bacteria in 
changing the milk. Occasionally it 
happens that they are present in large 
numbers and cause slimy milk. This 
slimy milk is perfectly healthful, al- 
though its uppearance may not be ap- 
petizing. 

To prevent slimy milk is merely a 
matter of taking precautions. In the 
first place, find out where the bacteria 
have come from. In our correspond- 


ent’s case, they probably were first 
on the udder of just one cow. This 
suggests that it would: be advisable 
to clean off very carefully the udders 
of all cows before milking. First brush 
them off and then wipe with a damp 
rag. By this time we fear that our 
correspondent’s milk utensils have 
become affected with these undesir- 
able bacteria. This means that he 
must take especial pains in scalding 
them after each milking. Our corre- 
spondent’s ingenuity will probably 
suggest other things he can do to get 
rid of these undesirable bacteria. If 
he thinks that the trouble is coming 
in through the water, he might change. 
Getting the best of undesirable bac- 
teria of this sort is largely a matter 
of elimination, first making sure that 
they can not get into the milk this 
way, and then that they can not get 
into the milk that way. 


Milk Fever 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a seven-year-old cow that 
came fresh a little over a week ago, 
and the next day she took the milk 
fever. I called a doctor. When he 
got to my place, the cow was down 
and in much pain. He gave her some 
medicine and got her up again, but 
she is not just right yet. She is stiff 
in her hindquarters and her bag is 
caked. She gives lumpy or thick milk. 
This, cow always before gave four and 
a half to five gallons of milk at a milk- 
ing, but this time she gives only about 
a gallon. Do you or any of your read- 
ers know what to do with this cow to 
bring her back to her milk and make 
her quit giving lumpy milk? Will it 
be safe to keep this cow, or had I bet- 
ter sell her Is there’any danger of 
any of the other cows catching the 
fever? What is the best thing to do 
for a cow when she is taking the milk 
fever?” 

We are surprised that the veteri- 
narian did not inject this cow’s udder 
with air, This method cures practi- 
cally all cases of milk fever, and if 
proper antiseptic precautions have | 
been observed, leaves the udder in | 
good condition. 

We doubt very much if our corre- | 
spondent can get his cow back to her 
normal flow of milk during this lacta- 
tion period. The following treatment 
may do some good: Thoroughly mas- 
sage the udder twice daily with an 
ointment made by mixing two ounces 
of fluid extract of Belladonna leaves, 
four ounces of fluid extract of poke 
root, and eight ounces of soap liniment 
or lard. If the bowels are not moving 
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| about bloat in calves caused by 


much valuable time and labor. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Save Much Time and 
Labor in Summer 


ESIDES greatly increasing the quantity and improving the 
quality of cream and butter DE LAVAL cream separators save 


This great saving of time and labor counts for more in summer 
than at any other season and often alone saves 
the cost of a separator, aside from all its other 
advantages. 

As compared with any kind of gravity 
setting the saving of man’s time and labor 
and usually woman’s drudgery with a DE 
LAVAL is a big item in its favor. 

As compared with other separators the 
DE LAVAL saves much time and labor by 
its greater capacity, easier running, easier 
handling, easier cleaning and freedom from 
need of adjustment or repair. 

These are merely some of the advantages 
which make a DE LAVAL cream separator the best of all summer 
farm investments, as every DE LAVAL agent will be glad to ex- 
plain and demonstrate to anyone at all interested. 

See the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once or if you do not 
know him write us direct for any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





SEATTLE 











regularly, give a physic of a pound of 
epsom salts. If convenient, put her 
on a shady pasture. It is just possible 
that injecting the udder with air will 
yet do some good. This operation has 
been done successfully with an ordi- 
nary bicycle pump, but there is con- 
siderable danger of infecting the ud- 


der and spoiling it for life. For this 
reason, a good veterinarian had best 
perform the operation, so that dis- 


ease germs will not be introduced into 
the udder. Just what there is about 
injecting air into the udder of a cow 
affected with milk fever or a cow af- 
fected with caked udder, that improves 
conditions, we do not know. We do 
know, however, that in hundreds of 
cases of milk fever and of caked ud- 
der, air injection has been used with 
wonderfully good results. 

Milk fever usually attacks only the 
very best milkers. Those who have 
large producing cows should at once 


provide themselves with a milk fever ; 


outfit, which may be obtained from 
this office or from any veterinary sup- 
ply house, for about $3. If this outfit 
is used to pump the udder full of air 
as soon as the cow goes down, recov- 


ery in practically every case will fol- | 
low promptly. To prevent milk fever, | 


the thing to do is to put heavy milk 
producing cows on a starvation diet 
for two or three days before calving. 
It is also well to give a physic of ep- 
som salts the day before calving. 
Those who have had much experience 
with this disease also claim that it is 
beneficial not to draw any milk from 
a cow likely to be affected until at 
least twelev to twenty-four hours have 
passed after calving. Milk fever is 
not contagious. 


Separator Milk for Calves 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I notice in your issue of June 
letter from a subscriber who 





6th a 
asks 
feed- 
ing separated milk. I have been feed- 
ing skim-milk right from the separator 
and have never had any bad results 
from it, but I always strain the milk 
as it comes from the separator, and 
this takes out practically all of the 
foam, but leaves the milk warm for 
the calves. 
SUBSCRIBER, 
Marshall County, Iowa. 





















T * ] 
Only Filler whose power and capacity rating 
are made on & £2: te engine basis. Bont be 
deceived by steam ratings and lose many hours 


by having to operate a steam-rated Filler with 
Gas Power. The 


Whirlwind Silo Filler 


has strongly braced, under-trussed frame: patent 
start, stop and reverse mechanism. Fan 
independent of working parts. Knife Head an 
Blower Wheel one solid, single piece. Adjustable 
throat-plate. Feed table just waist high. No 
table strain on working parts. A tipts high- 
quality machine throughout, and pric right. 
Send postal for latest Catalog li. 

THE McCLURE COMPANY 
(Formerly Farmers Wagon Company) 
Manufacturers of the FAMOUS SAGINAW SILO 
Saginaw, Mick. Cairo, Des Moines, Iowa 

Minnesota Transfer, Minn. Fort Worth, Texas 














Construction is right, material 
isright. Only silo made with full- 
length, structural steel door frame 
heavily galvanized after the riveting. Not 
acrevice exposed to rust. Choice of seven 
kinds — Pe seg! guarantee. We 
7 it. atalog shows many mo: 
Rac cciate wilted it rFobig Address 44. 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
, Mich. Wansas City, 








First Shop in 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


Before buying anything of import- 
ance, whether by mail or at your 
local stores, check up the article with 
those of simimlar nature advertised 
in Wallaces’ Farmer. This will help 
you to make an intelligent compari- 
son, and to determine which one 
will most likely best serve your par- 
ticular purpose. 
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° This Whip “% 


a Red Rawhide Center 
from Snap through Cap 


Red Rawhide givesspring and wear 
to a buggy whip. Itist — 
tion of whip centers. o not 
confuse it with ordinary domestic 
rawhide, Red Rawhide comes from 
the East Indian Water Buffalo, and 
is treated by a process which makes 
it practically moisture-proof. This 

rocess, which is our trade secret, 
is only one detail that makes 


Red Rawhide 
Center Whips 


ive longest and most satisfactory service. 

n workmanship, style and appearance they 
are unapproachable. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing their high quality, they are moder- 
ately priced. 
Red Rawhide Center Whips are made in 
the largest whip factory in the United 
States by workmen who have alifetime 
of experience as whip makers. 


Let Us Send You Proof 
of Their Quality 


If you want to know more about 
whips write us to-day for the 













famous “Westfield Test.””_ It is 
conclusive proof that Red Raw- 
hide Centers are the kind you 

should buy. 

You can probably buy these 
whips at your local dealer's. 
lf he does nothave them, urge 
him to get one for you. 


UNITED STATES WHIP CO. 


Westfield, 
Mass. 
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Engines Do the Work 


Yes, sir. Get a Galloway Pumping 





Engine Outfit. Put it to a 90-day test on 
your farm. Use it to run the churn, cream sep- 
arator, washing machine, pump or any small 
machine on your place. Then if you don’t say it’s 
the best little engine you ever saw in your life, 
you can ship it back. I'll refund your money and pay 
the freight both ways. No etringsto this offer —is there? 
Then on topof this wonderfully liberal offer I'll save you 
$25 to $50 on the outfit. Can you beat it? Never. Write me 5 


Get My Special Offer and Prices 


Do it today. Only $24.75 fora 1% h. p. ‘Boss 
of the Farm”’ pumping engine. You can’t afford to wait 
for your windmill to blow down or a calm, hot 
day when you have to do all the pumping fora 
lot of stock by hand. Be prepared. G 
cial pumping engine catalog. ve $25 to 
gine and join my list_of over 30,000 satisfi 

Ine customers. Write me today. Don't put it f 

‘ou'll need an_ engine in the next few weeks. It'll pay 
or itself the first month. Get my speci! 1913 
offer. Address: Wm, Galloway, Pres. & 


William Gal 
- 225K 

















loway Co. 
Galloway Sta., 
aterioo, Ia. 










»**RANGER” BICYCLES 
= Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
‘> Bedale, Nev Departure Coaster-Brakes and 

ubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features 

by no other wheels, Guaranteed 


1 Ea ears. 
IFACTORY PRICES 22270" 
4 


are less than 
ig others ask for cheap wheels. Other rell- 
able models from #12 up. A few 
aracnt Nand mochines $3 to Ss. * 
- e 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL vs 2? 
proval, freight prepaid, anywherein U. 
7 without a cent in ra nd roi DO NOT BLY Ae 
ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
you get our big new catalog and special pricesand amar 
welous new offer. A postal brings everything. Write it now, 
T RES Coaster-Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts 
end sundricshalfusual prices. Rider Agents 
everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, tires 
and sundries. Wri 


te today. ° 
MEAD CYCLECO. DEPT. 0179 CHICAGO 


BUTLER G ° Bi 
STEEL rain Din 
Corrugated. Can’tCavela. 
Rat-Proof. Fire-Proot. 

Can be used for store house. 
Capacity increased by addi- 
tional sections. Keeps grain 
perfectly. Large door and 
removable shoveling board. 
Ask for booklet showing let- 
ters from satisfied users. 

UFACTURING CO. 

1213 W. 10th Street, Kansas Cit 
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For the next two days, Cavanagh slept 
but little, for his patient grew steadily 
worse. As the flame of his fever mount- 
ed, Wetherford pleaded for air. The rang- 
er threw open the doors, admitting freely 
the cool, sweet mountain wind. ‘‘He had 
well die of a draft as smother,’ was 
his thought, and by the use of cold cloths 
he tried to allay the itching and the pain. 


as 


“What I am doing may be all wrong,” 
he admitted to Swenson, who came often 
to lean upon the hitching-pole and offer 
aid. “I have had no training as a nurse, 


but I must be doing something. 
burning up, and hasn't 


The man 
much vitality 


is 











had to be all 
horse doctor, ax- 
and all the 
that he had 
addition.”’ 


to spare. I knew a ranger 
kinds of things, cowboy, 
man, carpenter, surveyor, 
rest it, but I didn’t Know 
to trained nurse in 
fee] yourself?’’ asked 


of 
be a 
“Hlow 
subordinate. 


“Just 


do you his 


tired; reckon 

be im- 
The ef- 
after few 


more. I 
I should 
can tell. 

wears off 


nothing 
I am going to escape. 
mune, but you 
fect of vaccination 
years.”’ 

“The 
ribly worried, 
me promise to 
Slightest s 

“Tell her 
mighty close 
other night 
the old man 


never 
a 
women folks over there ter- 
and old made 
call her in if you show the 
igns of coming down.” 

to rest easy. I am keeping 
watch over myself, and an- 
will tell the story far 
concerned I wish I 

a real doctor, but I don’t expect any. 
is a long, hard climb up here for one 
those tenderfeet.” 

He returned to his charge, 
walked slowly away, 
oppressed with the 
helplessness. 

Again and again during the day, Lee 
Virginia went to the middle of the bridge, 
which was the dead-line, and there stood 
to catch some sign, some wave of the 
hand, from her lover. Strange courtship! 
and yet hour by hour the tie which bound 
these young souls together was strength- 
ened. She cooked for him in the inter- 
vals of her watch and sent small penciled 
notes to him, together with the fish and 
potatoes, but no scrap of paper came back 


are 


the lady has 


so as 
had 
It 
of 


is 


and Swenson 
to the camp, 
sense of his utter 


back 


to her, so scrupulous was Cavanagh to 
spare her from the faintest shadow of 
danger. 

Swenson brought verbal messages, it 
was true, but they were by no means 


tender, for Cavanagh knew bette> than to 
entrust any fragile vessel of sentiment to 
this stalwart young woodsman. Now that 
Lee knew mysterious old man was 
dying, she longed for his release—for his 
release would mean her lover's release. 
She did not stop to think that it would be 
long, very long, before she could touch 
Cavanagh’'s hand or even speak with him 
face to face, At times under Swenson’'s 
plain speaking, she grew faint with the 
horror of the struggle which was going 
on in that silent cabin. 

This leprous plague, 
crowded and dirty 


the 


this offspring of 
tenements and of foul 
ship-steerages, seemed doubly unholy out 
here in the clean sanity of the hills. It 
was a profanation, a hideous curse. “If it 
should seize upon Words failed 
to express her horror, her hate of it. “Oh 
God, save him!” prayed a hundred 
times each day. 

Twice in the 


Ross—”"’ 
she 


night she rose from her 
bed to listen, to make sure that Cava- 
nagh was not calling for help. The last 
time she looked out, a white veil of frost 
lay on the grass, and the faint light of 
morning was in the east, and in the ex- 
quisite clarity of the air, in the serene 
hush of the dawn, the pestilence appeared 


but as the ugiy emanation of disordered 
sleep. The door of the ranger’s cabin 
stood open, but all was silent. ‘He is 
snatching a half-hour’s sleep,’’ she de- 
cided. 

If the guard had carried in his mind 


the faintest intention of permitting Lize 
to go to Cavanagh’'s aid, that intention 
came to no issue, for with the coming of 
the third night, Wetherford was uncon- 
scious and unrecognizable to anyone who 
had known him in the days of ‘the free 
range.’’ Lithe daredevil in those days, 
expert with rope and gun, he was as far 
from this scarred and swollen body as the 
soaring eagle is from the carrion which 
he sees and scorns. 











XV.—WETHERFORD PASSES ON 


He was going as the wild west was go- 
ing, discredited, ulcerated, poisoned, in- 
capable of re-birth, yet carrying some- 
thing fine to his grave. He had acted the 
part of a brave man, that shall be said 
of him. He had gone to the rescue of the 
poor Basque, instinctively, with the same 
reckless disregard of consequences to 
himself which marked his character when 
as a cow-boss on the range he had set 
aside the most difficult tasks for his own 
rope or gun. His regard for the ranger 
into whose care he was now about to com- 
mit his wife and daughter, persisted in 
spite of his suffering. In him was his 
hope, his stay. Once again, in a lucid 
moment, he reverted to the promise that 
he had drawn from Cavanagh. 


“If I go, you must take care—of my 
girl—take care of Lize, too. Promise me 
that. Do you promise?” he insisted. 

“I promise—on honor,’’ Ross repeated, 


and, with a faint pressure of his hand (so 
slender and weak), Wetherford sank away 
into the drowse which deepened hour by 
hour, broken now and then by convulsions 
which wrung the stern heart of the ranger 
till his hands trembled for pity. 

All while the sailed by, 
white as snow, and dazzlingly pure, while 


day, clouas 


the stream roared with joy of expiora- 
tion, and the sunshine fell in dazzling 
floods upon the world, the ranger bent 
above his ward or walked the floor of his 


cabin, marveling that the air and light of 
this high place should be so powerless to 
check the march of that relentless plague. 


It seemed that to open the doors, to fill 
the room with radiance, must surely kill 
the mutinous motes which warred upon 
the tortured body. But in the midst of 
nature’s sovereign charm the reek of the 
conflict went up; and he wondered wheth- 
er even the vigor which his outdoor life 
had built up could withstand the strain 
another day. 

Once Lee Virginia approached close 


enough to hear his voice as he warned her 


to go back. ‘‘You can do nothing,’ he 
called to her. ‘‘Please go away.”’ His 
face was haggard with weariness, and 


her heart filled with bitter resentment to 
think that this repulsive warfare, this 
painful duty, should be thrust upon one 
fine. 
He himself felt as though his youth 
were vanishing, and that in these few 
days he had entered upon the sober, care- 
filled years of middle life. The one sus- 
taining thought, his one allurement, lay 
in the near presence of the girl to whom 
he could call, but could not utter one ten- 
der word. She was there where he could 
see her, watching, waiting at the bridge. 
“The sound of the water helps me bear 
the suspense,’’ she said to Swenson, and 
the occasional sight of her lover, the 
knowledge that he was still unbroken, 
kept her from despair. 

The day was well advanced when the 
sound of rattling pebbles on the hill back 
of his cabin drew his attention, and a few 


so 


moments later a man on a weary horse 
rode up to his door and dropped heavily 
from the saddle. He was a small, dark 


individual, with spectacles, plainly of the 
city. 


“Beware! Smallpox!" called Ross, as 
his visitor drew near the door. 
The newcomer waved his hand con- 


temptuously. ‘I've had it. 
Cavanagh?” 

“Tt am.” 

“My name is Hartley. 


Are you Ross 


I represent the 


Denver Round-up. I'm interested in this 
sheep-herder killing—merely as a report- 
er,’’ he added, with a fleeting smile. ‘‘Did 
you know old man Punn, of Deer Creek, 
had committed suicide?” 

Cavanagh started, and his face set. 
“No!” he said. 

“They found him shot through the 
neck, and dying—this morning. As he 
was gasping his last breath, he said, 


‘The ranger knows,’ and when they asked 
him, ‘What ranger?’ he said ‘Cavanagh.’ 
When I heard that, I jumped a horse and 
beat ‘’em all over here. Is this true? 
Did he tell you who the murderers are?’’ 

Cavanagh did not answer at once. He 
was like a man caught on a swaying 
bridge, and his first instinct was to catch 
the swing, to get his balance. ‘“‘Wait a 
minute! What is it all to you?” 

Again that peculiar grin lighted the 





small man’s dark, unwholesome face «», 
a fine detective stunt, and besides‘: 
means twenty dollars per colump ,.” 
mebbe a ‘bousi.” I can’t wait, yoy Pre: 
wait! It’s up to us to strike how a 
these men knew you have t} ‘ 
they’d hike for Texas or the 


2 high Stae 
Come now! Everybody tells me you 
one of these idealistic high-brow range 
who care more for the future of the Pe 


than most natural-bcrn 
Whats your plan? If you'll yok. 


oe 





me, we'll run these devils into the Pe 
and win great fame, and you’)! be he 
the whole country a service.” Mg 

The ranger studied the small figure 


fore him with penetrating gaze. 
was deliberative fearlessness in the strap. 
gers face and eyes, notwithstanding } 
calm, almost languid movement, and rea, 
less energy could be detected in ;, 
v cice. 

“What is your plan?’ the ranger askea 

“Get ourselves deputized by the ; 











and jump these men before they iz 
that there’s anything doing. They coy 
the whole country on their side, but th. 





are mistaken. They’ve outdone ther, 
selves this time, and a tremendous x. 
action has set in. Everybody knows yy 
have held an even hand over these vey. 
ring Picts and Scots, and the court wy 
be glad to deputize you to bring them; 





justice. The old sheriff is paralyze 
Everybody knows that the assassins ox, 
prominent cattle ranchers, and yet yy 
one dares move. It’s up to you felloys 
who represent law and order, to ap 
quick.”’ 

Cavanagh followed him with complete 


comprehension, and a desire to Cai: oy 
the plan seized upon him. 

“I'd do it if I could,” he said, “but jt 
happens I am nursing a sick man. I am 








perhaps, already exposed to the same 
disease. I can’t leave here for a week 
or more. It would not be right for met 
expose others—” 

“Don’t worry about that. Take a het 
bath, fumigate your clothing, shave ; 
head. I'll fix you up, and I’ll get some. 
one to take your place.”’ Catching sight 
of Swenson and Lize on the bridge, he 


asked: ‘‘Who are those people? Can't 
they take your nursing job?” 

“No!"? ansewred Cavanagh, bluntly. “It 
is no use; I can’t join you in this—at 
least, not now.”’ 

“But you'll give me the names which 
Dunn gave you?” 

“No, I can’t do that. I shall tel! the 
supervisor, and he can act as he sees fit 


—for the present I’m locked up hers 
The other man looked the disappoint- 
ment he felt. ‘I’m sorry you don't 
like opening up. You know perfectly well 
that nothing will ever be done abor: this 
thing unless the press insists upon it. It 
is up to you and me (me representing 
‘the conscience of the east’ ’’—here he 
winked an eye—‘‘and you federal author- 


ity) to do what we can to bring these 
men to their punishment. Better recon- 
sider. I'm speaking now as a Citizen as 


well as a reporter. 
There was much truth in what he said 
but } 







Cavanagh refused to go further in 
the matter until he had consulted with 
Redfield. 

“Very well,’’ replied Hartley, ‘‘that's 
settled. By the way, who is your pa- 
tient?” 

Eloquently, concisely, Ross told the 
story. “Just a poor old mounted hobo, 
a survival of the cowboy west,” he said; 
“but he had the heart of a hero in him, 
and I’m doing my best to save him.” 

“Keep him in the dark, that’s the latest 


theory—or under a red light. 

brings out the ulcers.” 
“He hates darkness; that’s one reason 

why I've opened the doors and windows.” 


White light 


“All wrong! According to Finsen he 
wouldn’t pit in the dark. However, it 
doesn’t matter on a cowboy. You've a 


great story yourself. There's a fine situ- 
ation here which I'll play up if you n't 
object.” 


Cavanagh smiled. “Would my objec- 
tion have any weight?” 

The reporter laughed. ‘‘Not much: I've 
got to carry back some sort of game. 
Well, so long! I must hit the trail «ver 
the hill.”’ 

Cavanagh made civil answer, and : 
turned to his patient, more than f 
convinced that Hartley was right. The 
“power of the press’’ might prove to be 


a very real force in this pursuit. 
(Continued next week) 


ALFALFA 


How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to bar 
vest and care for it. Full information for corm 
belt farmers who wish to grow this most profta: 
ble hay crop will be sent free on applicatiom 
Also a sample of our extrachoice high grade sect. 
(OWA SEED CO. Dept. D2 Des Moines, lows 














GOOD recleaned, 
not irrigated seed. 


ALFALFA: 


and prices. 
Formoso, Kas. 
SWEET 





SEED. Large biennial cultivated variety, 
for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and 
circular how to grow it sent free on re- 





J. JACOBSON 
CLOVER quest. E. BARTON, Box 2, Falmouth. Ky 
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(CROP_NOTES 


n Crop Conditions are invited from 





short, Teh ne ‘vor territory. If your county is not 
gi sections | ya brief summary of local conditions. 


reported. SenG 


rd reports are sufficient. All such reports 
postal card! t 


ed to reach Des Moines by Monday 















oot oat he \esest, in order to be in time for the 
orn. ' Fs 
a sata <9 wing county and state designate the 
Le he e from which the report comes. (n) 
per ines 0 hern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
= 
IOWA. 

Harrison County, Iowa (w), July 3d.— 
Fine corn We ather. A nice rain July 1st. 
7 fine. Corn a little late. 


All crops look 
Farm rc are laying if by now. Second 


lfalfa coming on in fine shape. 


ctop fo a : wt 
working to some c«tent.+ 


Potato bugs 
Claus Hansen. ; 
van Buren Cotinty, Iowa (se), July 3d. 
] ing fine. I never saw as good 
for a crop of corn and oats. 
ing about finished. Ground all 
ndition, Some have cut early 
oats, and others are about ready to cut. 
Meadows fairly good; did not come out as 
they looked like they would in the 


—Corm 
a prospect 
Corn plos 


in fine « 


well as 

ering. Pig crop about an average; no 
hog cl a right in this neighborhood, 
put some in this county.—Bert Eggleston. 


Iowa (w), July 1st.— 
ne shape; fine color and clean 
Different fields vary widely 


‘cthrie County, 








A ) height. Some not’ up and some too 
big ltivate. All good stand. Oats 
will ma a good crop. Some winter 
wheat ready to cut, and some rye cut. 
Spring Wheat and barley advancing rap- 


ever saw so much clover. Hard- 

nothy. Some clover cut and is 
excellent yield. Good rains will 

d second crop. The few little 
ds that are scattered here and 
coming up fine since the first 
cut, early in June. This first 
extra good, giving the alfalfa 
great satisfaction in their ex- 

Many are plowing now to sow 
alfalfa.—A. H. Decker. 

O'Brien County, Iowa (ne), July 5th.— 
Corn looks good. Some oats and barley 
too short to cut, and heads not well filled. 
Pastures fairly good. Pig crop average; 





crop was 


pioneer 
pion 


neriment 
perim 





not many old hogs left. Corn, 52 cents; 
oats, 25 cents; hogs, $8.10.—Harry Uitten- 
bogaard 

Polk County, Iowa (c), July 5th.—Rain 
badly needed. Corn. being laid by. Cut- 
ting fall wheat is in progress. Corn is up 
to the standard in size for the time of 
year, Clover mostly up in sheds. Some 
rust in fall wheat, and some fields are 


badly cangled.—A. W. Rice. 

Jackson County, Iowa (e), July 4th.— 
The weather for the past two or three 
weeks been very warm, but moist 
enough for corn and gardens; so corn is 
growing fast. Crops are generally in good 
condition. Some are using new potatoes 
from the garden. Farmers are buying au- 
tomobiles.—Wm. Brown. 

ILLINOIS. 

Whiteside County, lil. (ne), July 4th.— 
Corn is coming on with a rush, averaging 
equally well with other years. Prospect 
for oats crop fairly good, although it is 
slightly damaged by heat. Hay crop is 
good. Clover hay is almost all harvested 
under very favorable conditions. Stock 
doing nicely on the pastures. Early po- 
tatoes are good, but the later ones are be- 
ing damaged by the bugs. Fruit of all 
kinds plentiful.—C. F. Royer. 

MISSOURI. 

Andrew County, Mo. (sw), July 3d.— 
Wheat harvest nearly over, and the big- 
gest crop ever harvested in this locality. 
The late showers have saved the oats, 
and while there will not be much straw, 
the heads are heavy and will yield good. 
Corn is growing fast, and will average 
waist high, and promises the best crop in 
years. It is being laid by in fine shape. 
Harvest hands are scarce and hard to find 
at $2.50 per day. Everything looks pros- 
perous in northwestern Missouri.—J. W. 
Griggs. 

Pike County, Mo. (e), July 1st.—Good 
showers commencing June 21st and con- 
tinuing until June 24th. Wheat all cut, 
but very light. Corn growirig rapidly. 
Good stand, and worked out well. Stock 
in good shape. Some few losing their 


has 


hogs. Hay crop very light. Oats very 
short. Good rain today.—W. B. McKin- 
ney. 

Crawford County, Mo. (e), July 24.— 
Had a good rain June 21st, and one every 
Week since. Wheat stacking is in full 
blast; wheat extra good. Corn is as large 
as common. We expect a bumper crop 
of corn. The weather is very warm here, 
om the corn is tasseling.—Albert Le 
Master, 


Macon County, Mo. (n), July 4th.—Oats 
llling well, but straw will be short. The 


drouth also cut the meadows short. Plen- 


ty of rain now. Pastures fair, and corn 
booming. Fields that were frozen less 
than thirty days ago now stand shoulder 


high. —E, S. Wood. 

Iekalb County, Mo. (nw), July 4th.— 
Harvesting going on here. Wheat, rye 
and oats being cut. Corn looking best ever. 
Prospects show 100 per cent, but rain 


‘of rain this week. 





would be a welcome thing in the near 
future. Kafir and cane planted showing 
up fine. Weather very warm. Corn grow- 
ing fast. Some timothy hay being cut. 
Corr 55 cents; oats, 35 cents; wheat, 80 
cents; eggs, 15 cents; butter, 20 cents; 
butter-fat, 26 cents.—J. O. Metcalf. 
MINNESOTA, 

Aitkin County, Minn. (c), June 27th.— 
Crops are looking fine in this county at 
present Have been having a great deal 
Hardest rain of the 
season last night.—Arthur Comstock. 

Wapello County, Iowa (se), July 1st.— 
Everything in fine shape. Corn being laid 
by, free from weeds. Fine crop of clover 
hay being made. Very hot the last ten 
days.—S. L. Cohagan. 

Cass County, Minn. 
weather is fine. 


hovi 


(n), July 2d.—The 
Larger acreage of oats 


and corn than previous years. Potato 
crop fine. Plenty of rain. Temperature 
all right. Young pigs fine; no sickness 


among them. Large berry and wild fruit 
crop promised. No very severe storms as 
yet this year.—J. B. Yost.. 

Brown County, Minn. (s), July 5th— 
All small grain headed and looking good, 
excepting that which headed during dry 
spell, the heads being short. Straw will 
be shorter than last year. Hot weather 
past two weeks; thermometer around 85 
to 90. Nearly six inches of rain since 
June 20th. Clear today. Corn, two to 
three feet; some fields laid by this week; 
all next week; generally clean. Past week 
poor hay weathér.—C. C. Current. 

Polk County, Minn. (nw), July 4th.—A 
glorious Fourth. County saved with a 
good rain, which was very welcome after 
a hot and dry spell. Small grain is head- 


ing out, and this fine rain will help it 
stretch up and make more straw.—L, FE. 
Olson, 

KANSAS. 


Atchison County, Kan. (ne), July 3d.— 
Hay is nearly all put up. Fine weather 
right now for harvesting. A good rain 
a few days ago. Some people are starting 
to thresh. Most of the alfalfa has been 
cut the second time. Corn is looking fine. 
Good prospects for fruit, especially for 
peaches. 
now, but pastures are good.—David Leh- 
mer, Sr. 

Franklin County, Kan. (e), July 4th.— 
Had a fine shower June 30th and July 1st 
of an inch—which did a world of 

We were in hopes the drouth was 
broken, but it is as hot as ever at this 
writing. Oats all in shock. Lots of oats 
cut for hay; late sown oats no good; too 
hot and dry for them. Dry weather had 
begun to tell on pastures, but the showers 
revived them somewhat. Berry crop is 
good. Will have plenty of peaches. The 
chinch bugs are having their time, and 
doing lots of damage. There has been 
considerable work done to check them. 
They can not climb dust ridges, and drop 
into the holes dug close to the ridges, 
and then coal oil is poured onto them 
and they are burned. Tar has also been 
used to advantage.—F. D. Everingham. 

Nemaha County, Kan. (ne), July 4th.— 
Very hot and dry. Wheat all in shock; 
quality good. Oats harvest just com- 
menced; rather light crop. Pastures get- 
ting short, and water supply very low. 
Potato crop will be very short here. Corn 
is growing fast. Second crop of alfalfa 
is seeding fine, and much is being left 
for seed. Threshing will begin next week. 
—G. E. Hollister. 

Mitchell County, Kan. (c), July 5th.— 
Wheat threshing in progress; yield, 12 to 
40 bushels. Oats poor. Corn clean; need- 
ing rain badly. Good crop of apples and 
cherries; no peaches. Second crop of al- 
falfa ready to cut; not heavy; seed pros- 
pect good. Potatoes very poor on account 
of bugs and dry weather. Fair crop of 
spring pigs. Farmers vaccinate without 
much loss. Lots of colts, both horses and 
mules; no horse disease appeared as yet. 
Corn, 56 cents; new wheat, 76 cents; hogs, 
$8 to $8.25.—P. H. Brown. 

NEBRASKA. 

Holt County, Neb. (n), July 5th.—Good 
rains on the 29th, from .75 to 1.5 inches 
over the county, insure average oats crop. 
Prospects for a bumper corn crop. Wheat 
and rye harvest is now on, and both crops 
good. The rains will put the hay crop up 
to an average or better. Potatoes will be 
good. Second cutting of alfalfa will be 
good. Weather has been hot, and corn 
has made great growth in teh past ten 
days.—S. L. Berry. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Edmonds County, S. D. (n), June 27th.— 
No rain for three weeks. Small grain all 
gone for this county. Corn will soon He 
past redemption, unless rain comes soon. 
Will be lots of people leaving here this 
fall for parts unknown; too high and dry 
in this part of South Dakota for agricul- 
tural farming; only good for grazing pur- 
poses. Thermometer stood at 105 in the 
shade yesterday. Several days of strong 
south, drying, hot winds of late; are in 
need of rain very much.—James A. Siv- 
erly. 

McPherson County, S. D. (n), July 2d.— 
The hot, dry winds have damaged the 
early seeded grain to about one-fourth 
of a crop; the late seeded is looking well. 
A very heavy rain on the 29th; drouth 
and hot wiads are broken. A good rain 


or 
—.lod 


good. 


Rather short crop of hogs right 





at this writing. Corn and potatoes, mil- 
let and flax doing fine. Farmers must 
quit the spring wheat raising and put in 
more of the later crops. Cattle, horses 
and hogs doing fine.—O. W. Slocum. 

Lake County, S. D. (e), June 29th.— 
The past week has been good corn weath- 
er; corn a good stand. Early oats and 
barley heading. Tame hay crop short, 
but wild hay looks fine. Pig crop good. 
Lots of little colts. A good rain would be 
appreciated, although not suffering.—L. 
G. Pickord. 

Wagnor County, Okla. (e), June 25th.— 
Hot, windy weather. Oat harvest is over; 
yiela "good, and the largest acreage there 
has ever been. Second cutting of alfalfa 
good. Corn all laid by; early planting tas- 
seling out; looks good, but needs rain 
badly. No rain since May 20th; if it does 
not rain soon, corn will be a failure.— 
Hn. K.P: 

Jasper County, Ind. (nw), June 27th.— 
We had a nice rain on the 21st, and have 
had showers ever since. Has been most 
toc wet for haying; but corn and oats are 
growing nicely. Oats are heading pretty 
short, but much better than they looked 
early in the season. Corn is coming out 
nicely; but most of it will be late. Wheat 
is about ready to cut; is scarce, but of a 
good quality.—John Nush. 

Cascade County, Mont. 
Crop prospects very 
wheat heading. Two 
month.—Ira I. Walker. 


(c), June 23d.— 
promising. Winter 
inches of rain this 





Iowa Weather and Crop 
Bulletin 


For the week ending July 6, 1913, Des 
Moines, TIowa.—Another week of hot 
weather, with local showers over the larg- 
er part of the state, has brought corn fully 
up to the average for the season of the 
years. The fields are clean; the plants 
are strong and vigorous and of good color, 
and are knee to waist high. The average 
temperature was about 5 degrees above the 
normal, but the rainfall was deficient ex- 
cept in a few localities in the northern 
counties, where heavy local showers, ac- 
companied by high winds and some hail, 
occurred. Over a large area in the south- 
ern part of the state there was no rain- 
fall. The weather as a whole was excep- 
tionally favorable for haying and harvest- 
ing. Much clover hay was put up in fine 
condition, and probably half of the winter 
wheat and rye is in shock in southern sec- 
tions. Oats and barley have improved 
during the last ten days, and are filling 
well, although the oats straw is shorter 
than usual. Pastures, potatoes and gar- 
dens continue in good condition, but rain 
would be beneficial, and in some localities 
is badly needed. Hog cholera is again ap- 
pearing in some of the western counties, 

A summary of the July Ist crop reports 
show the average condition of crops to be 
as follows: Corn, 93 per cent; oats, 91; 
spring wheat, 92; winter wheat, 97; barley, 
91; rye, 97; flax, 92; potatoes, 94; hay, 97; 
pastures, 101; apples, 76; plums, 64; grapes, 
92. The acreage of corn is practically the 
same as last year, there being only a 
slight increase. On June list, corn was 
rated at 80 per cent, and on July 1, 1912, 
at 89 per cent.—George M. Chappel, Sec- 
tion Director. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1913. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to June 30, 1913.) 
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Early Agricultural School.—Mr. Olaf 
Valfors, of Illinois, writes: “We are 
Swedes. I write to let you know that we 
had our first agricultural school estab- 
lished in 1835. It was established by a 
private individual whose name lives in 


our history.” 


State Fair Premium List.—The premium 
list of the Iowa State Fair has been is- 
sued, and may be had on application to 
the secretary of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, Des Moines, Iowa. The date of 
the fair this year is August 20th to 28th. 
Intending exhibitors should secure a copy 
of this list at once and comply with the 
rules and regulations of entry. 

Russian Wheat.—A cablegram dated 
July 8, 1913, from the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy, which 
has been received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, states that in 
European Russia this year’s winter wheat 
crop is estimated at 277,683,000 bushels, or 
13.8 per cent more than last year’s pro- 
duction, and the winter rye crop 917,168,- 
000 bushels, or 8.9 per cent less than last 
year’s production. 





Itlinois Cattle Feeders’ Convention.— 
The Illinois Cattle Feeders’ Association 
will hold a picnic on the university cam- 
pus, Champaign-Urbana, July 15th. The 
experiment station has seventy-five baby 
beeves on feed that will be ready for mar- 
ket at that time. The program will begin 
promptly at 10 a. m. The meeting will be 
held in the agricultural building or on the 
campus, depending upon the weather. No 
cattle feeder can afford this meeting. The 
program is follows: President's ad- 
dress, Clyde Ford, Geneseo, Ill.; presenta- 
tion of results of recent experimental work 


as 


in beef cattle, Henry P. Rusk: general 
discussion; visit cattle feeding plant and 
study the results of various rations as 


shown by finish of steers in lots; address, 


“The Relation of Cattle Feeding to Soil 
Fertility,’’ Charles I. Thorne, director of 
Ohio experiment station; short business 


meeting. Guides will be present before and 
after the program to show visitors the 
university and experiment station fields, 


Missouri Crop Report.—The following re- 
port, showing Misouri crop conditions on 
July 1st, has been issued by the secretary 
of the state board of agriculture: Practi- 
cally all that part of the state north of 
the Missouri river has had sufficient rain- 


fall, but south of the river, except in a 
few counties, the reverse is true. A big 
general rain is needed throughout two- 


Parts of southeastern 
Missouri are suffering for rain. The same 
is true of a group of Ozark counties. The 
condition of corn on July Ist was 86. One 
month ago it was 87; one year ago 85.6; 
ten-year average, 81.7. tevised estimate 
as to acreage shows 98 per cent as com- 
pared with 7,610,900 acres last year. The 
stand is probably the best in the history 
of the state. The estimated per cent of 
damage from dry weather is 15. With suf- 
ficient rainfall from now on, this will be 
fully offset by the superior stand and cul- 
tivation. The wheat crop never went into 
shock in better shape. On July 1st, 86 per 
cent of the crop had been harvested. The 
condition of standing wheat on July 1st is 
given at 88 per cent. The preliminary es- 
timate as to yield is 16.1 bushels per acre, 
as compared with 12.4 bushels as prelim- 
inary estimate one year ago. The 1912 
crop was harvested from 2,170,000 acres. 
For the 1913 crop 2,023,000 acres were seed- 
ed, and practically all this harvested. Only 
4.69 per cent of the new crop is reported 
threshed, but both yield and quality are 
better than anticipated. The quality is 
placed at 96. The average local price of- 
fered or being paid for new wheat is 81 
cents per bushel. In many parts of north 
Missouri the oat crop is good, but taking 
the state as a whole the condition of the 
crop is only 56.4. It is estimated that 65 
per cent of the state oat crop will be tall 
enough to cut with binder. Some oats 
have been pastured, while others are be- 
ing cut for hay. Timothy meadows are 
generally thin, short and weedy. Clover 
was of fine quality, and the first cutting a 
satisfactory yield. The hay was saved in 
almost perfect condition. Alfalfa condi- 
tion is 89; estimated yield per acre, first 
cutting, 1.28 tons. Pastures are poor. Cot- 


thirds of the state 


ton acreage is 90 per cent as compared 
with lastyear . Flax acreage, 90; broom 


corn acreage, 87. The etsimated acreage 
of cowpeas, as compared with last year, 
is 102 per cent. The potato crop has been 
cut short by dry weather. The apple crop 
will fall short of early prospects. 





Dr. Holland Specific Heave Kem. 
edy will cure heaves, broken wigd, and 
chronic cough. It has never failed. A guar- 
antee with every bottle. Price $2.00. Write 
today for our free advice oa horse and cattle 








trouble. Agents wanted. 
DR. HOLLAND CO., Dept. I, 
120 Tremont St., Beston, Mass. 
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ea THIS SALE CLOSES AUGUST 31, 1913 
Independent Harvester Company.—Last 
week Mr. W. C. Thompson, president of 


the Independent Harvester Company, and 
a number of the directors, resigned as 


the result of pressure brought by stock- " . " Y ’ 7 
holders who are trying to reform the Six Pairs Men’s The Year's 
business. William D. Steward, a banker "( ; Sa es i 
of Plano, was elected to succeed Mr. a. see Greatest of all Midsummer l oe 
Thompson as president, dnd new direct- uarantee 4 i 
ors were named as follows William D. Wear 6 Months For sixty days ending August 31st, Dresses 

° . e 
Steward, F. G. Hanchett, Chicago; O. S. we eclipse all previous efforts in 
Steward, C. E. Jeter, Plano; Judge F. L. G A he ° ° e Fall Coats for 
Martin, Hutchinson, Kan.; Grant Grin- enuine mos- rgain rice-makin 
nell, Kankakee, Ill.; E. M. Thebiay, Eagle 8 P 8. Women 


these directors 
in organizing the 


Grove, 
have 


lowa. Many of 
been instrumental 
stockholders 
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to endeavor to bring about 

a reform in the business methods of con- § 

ducting the company. It is reported in ; i 

the press that Thompson has also agreed Women’s Long if you are already a customer ° Ostrich Plumes A. | 
“dl tare, teaek as fay n-gage Silk Gloves, 53c Sears, Roebuck and Co. We have Shoes for Women, | =a 

e@ 3580,00 ,or oT stock rnic e s e 

been holding. The government case mailed a copy to each and every one Men and Boys 01 
against the company is being heard at Re ular $5.00 ° ene “6 
the present time. The change -in presi- Ouality Wool of the five million customers who have Baby Flannels a 
dent and directors seems to indicate that Ee ° . naa nl 
there is to be an intelligent, business-like Filled Blankets, sent us an order since January 1,1912. | All Linen Towels | = 
effort to save what may be left of the $3.87 IF 
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company. rm ? e | 
— But if you haven’t bought of us since | tn t 
Marketing Farm Crops.—It is announced Two Dozen Cup ° h | ps. 
that the Department of Agriculture, S h ape P ure then, and if you really want to share Special Offer on J. 
through its Office of Markets, will shortly 1° + hi > b ° S ’ _ 
begin a thorough study of what happens White Pearl in the greatest of this year’s bargain the World’s Best 
to produce from the time it leaves the Buttons for 6c e 2 ft) Sewin Machine 1] 
producer until it reaches the consumer. A sales, then just write July-August g- i A. 
specialist on marketing perishable produce ~ 99 acri 
will investigate prices reteived by produc- Two Dozen Bargain Supplement ona postal card, L k for O r og 
ers, cost of transportation and storage, 14 Pint Heav : d dd d ailt oo u a 
' t of tri ation and 1g Pint Heavy sign your name and address and mail to poe t | 
the change of ownership, accumulated Crystal Jell J uly-Augus 
charges, profits and other elements. This rysta 1s Df Stove Proposition | Co 
specialist will then study conditions in Tumblers, 35¢ i] 
Various sections to determine the feasi- a | 
bility of a market news service dealin ‘ | Ne 
with perishable products, and yg the One Dozen Silk ‘‘Ben-Hur,”’ the | ae 
best method of making statistics of sup- Hair Nets Greatest Novel {lit 
i. nae aeamoee ae for 19¢ Ever Written by i ” 
give attention to studying coéperative or- | an American, i 7 
ganizations of produc ers and consumers, | 45-Lb. Felted Never Before iH = 
a ee Cotton Mattress, Sold_Under | ote 
ions oO armers ¢ uvers, cooperative | PT) ih 
stores, etc. They will make intensive | $4.98 $1.50; NOW 48¢ Hi * 
studies of typical communities dealing | | Fe 
with special products, and will assist in | | ( 
the formation of new coiperative enter- sss is 
prises. An expert on codperative account- ~ ——d HI neg 
ing will assist such organizations to keep ii} Fi 
their books and records effectively, es- one nomen —- —— ae It 
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Missouri Farms 


~~ BRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
gorn, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 


mproved farms of 8@ acres up. Good 
Biebly pee ; schools, good markets. All 
ot fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
kp Jowa farmers bere, all_ prosperous. 
eg | dairy country inU.8. Taxes 












turai 
os ao Easy terms. Low rate of interest. 
bat dh cash payments required. Write me, 






stating avout what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


Seller of Missouri Black Dirt. 












re Best Land You Can Buy 
for Dairying and Stock Raising 


what I offer you in the “red land” of 


ee Cot ity, Wisconsin. Markets unexcelled. 
preg miles from Superior, but little farther from 
Daluth, both great cities. Climate idea). Average 

Hiest killing frost October Ist. Average late frost 
ear ring May 10th, giving 143 days immunity. Rain- 


ia sp) Greatest 


fall 30 to 38 inches. Best of drainage. 

natural grass country in the world, including, timo- 

thy, clover, blue grass and alfalfa. My lands are a 
rt of the strip along the south shore of Lake 

Biperlor. from Superior to Bayfield, and there is no 


petter tract of land in any state in the Union. Come 
at once and in vestigate. 
H. A. JOHNSON, Owner 


poard of Trade Bldg., Superior, Wis. 


3,000 Acres for Sale or Exchange 


Canadian farm, located near Moose Jaw. Sask. All 
der cultivation; first class improvements. Will 
yeli—wish small cash payment down and carry bal- 
ance for a period of years, or might sell to responsi- 
ble party on crop payment plan. Will sell with or 
without equipment. This is one of the best propo- 
sitions in Canada. Reasons for selling, owner can’t 
give same any attention. Addrese 
E. E. BAIN, Downers Grove, Ill. 


ALF SECTION FARM™—Close Fenton in 
H Kossuth County, Iowa. Fine set of buildings, 
practically all tiled. Lays nearly level. Price $120 
per acre. Terms, $5,400 March ist, 1914, purchaser 
assume $9,000 mortgage at 5% int. due four years, and 
417.500 mortgage at 54% int. due 10 years and 4 years 
time on balance. This ts on the ma-ket only for a 
short time. We have smaller places for sale. For 
farther particulars address FARMERS’ FENTON 
SAVINGS BANK, Fenton, Iowa, 


ASnap-Who Gets It? 


Quarter section, !mproved farm, north central Min- 
pesota; good buildings; 3 miles from town; acres 
pasture, balance all good black loam, gently rolling 
prairie land. A snap price for quick sale. Also other 
jands. Agents wanted. Enkema-Reddtngius Invest- 
ment Co., Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis Minn. 


ONEY-MAKING FARMS—13 states, $10 to 
) $100 an acre; live stock, toole and crops often 
included to settle quickly. More in productive land 
near good markets east than the same money will 
urchase elsewhere on earth. Get the facts. 4 
lustrated Catalogue No. 36 free. E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Station 2687, Pittsburg, Pa. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for Mest and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


The best in the state for the 


money. A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 


MYRON CONVERSE 


GRESCO, IOWA 




















FARM 
HOMES 
Come to Minnesota 


Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 
than anywhere else in United States. Dairy and Live 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falis, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A.H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


Our 1913 List Just Out 


of Southern Minnesota farm lands. We operate in 
Blue Earth, Watonwan, Brown and Nicollet counties. 
C.E. BROWN LAND CO., Home office, Madelta, 
Yoo. branch office, New Ulm, Minn. 


IF YOU WANT A HOME 


in the best Corn, Clover, Blue Grass and 
Fruit Country on Earth, send for list of 
500 Iowa Farms. 

J. E. HAMILTON, 


IOWA LAND 


Some good bargains in Wright county corn soil at 
Teasonable prices. 160 acres, improved, $115.00 per 
cre, $4,500.00 will handle it. Balance long time. 
Many other bargains. 
D. H. EYLER, 














Winterset, Iowa 








Clarion, lowa 





Send for Our Price List of 


Corn Lands for Sale in So. Minnesota 


Good crops, low prices. Easy terms. Come 
and let us show you. 
New Richland Land and Loan Company, 
New Richland, Minnesota. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


the piaee to go for homes, low prices, and 
@tsy terms. Send for full information. Address 
® Allen County Inv.Co., Kola, Hans. 


lowa Lands For Sale "20r« 








$100 per aere. Large list om request. Address 
4ULDING &2 U'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 





O'! New York improved farms are great 

bargains at present low prices. Send for free 
list. McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, IL 
ee 


FOR RENT, SALE AND EXCHANGE— 
OWA FARM ROBERT HUNTER, 


Sioux City, lowa. 








Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, Ill., July 7, 1913.—The farmers 
in the winter wheat country have been 
busily engaged in harvesting, and they 
are constantly working their way north- 
ward, much of the crop having been 
gathered already. Heavy rains are all 
that can work injury from now on, and 
crop interest is transferred in great mea- 
sure to news from the northwestern spring 
wheat states, where many things may 
happen before the crop is finally made. 
Recent crop reports from that region have 
been mixed, some of the experts sending 
advices indicating a crop below an aver- 
age in North Dakota, while it is generally 
agreed that about a million acres in South 
Dakota will have a decidedly small crop. 
Minnesota and Montana prospects so far 
are considered as fine. In Canadian wheat 
districts plenty of rain has fallen recent- 
ly, and the principal complaint heard is 
regarding the lateness of the crop. Corn 
and oats have been susceptible to weath- 
er reports, oats ruling firm much of the 
time because of an expected smaller crop 
than the bumper crop of 1912. There has 
an unusually long period of extremely hot 
and dry weather in many sections of the 
country, and considerable injury to grow- 
ing grains of the several kinds was suf- 
fered. In parts of the winter wheat belt 
farmers were unable to work during the 
terrible hot days, and some farmers had 
to work by moonlight instead, in one in- 
stance work having been finished in the 
small hours of the morning. That the 
cereals are selling at low prices compared 
with last year is due mainly to the liberal 
way owners have sold their crops of 1912. 
Primary receipts of wheat for the twelve 
months ending with June amounted to 
about 380,000,000 bushels, being the larg- 
est on record, and _ 146,000,000 bushels 
heavier than receipts for the previous 
year. For the eight months of the crop 
year ending with June, primary receipts 
of corn aggregated 187,000,000 bushels, or 
17,000,000 bushels more than for the like 
period a year ago. Primary receipts of 
oats since the first of last August amount- 
ed to 240,000,000 bushels, being 92,000,000 
bushels heavier than a year earlier for 
the like period. Timothy seed sells at 
$3.75 to $4.75 per 100 pounds, while clover 
seed is quiet at $13.75 per 100 pounds. 
Flaxseed sells at $1.34% to $1.36%. New 
potatoes are bringing 60 to 70 cents per 
bushel, and sales are made of fresh eggs 
of best quality at 22 to 22% cents per 
dozen. Creamery butter brings 23% to 
26% cents per pound, and dairy butter 24 
to 25 cents, packing stocking fetching 21 
cents. Old potatoes are almost unsalable, 
and car lots have sold as low as 4 cents 
a bushel. 

Of late even small receipts of cattle 
have failed frequently to maintain prices, 
and this was particularly the case when 
the weather was hottest. Beef eaters are 
calling for light, medium-priced cuts, and 
few heavy steers are needed now. In- 
creasing proportions of grassy cattle are 
seen here, and this is much more marked 
in Kansas City and St. Louis, where Texas 
and other southwestern grass-fed cattle 
are arriving in fast growing numbers. Fat 
butchering cows and heifers are about as 
popular as ever, and stockmen are reap- 
ing liberal profits from fattening such 
stock. The demand for stock cows and 
heifers is steadily strong, but sales are 
kept within extremely moderate limits by 
the lack of offerings, most owners pre- 
ferring to do the fattening themselves. It 
is apt to be much the same with stocker 
and feeder steers, the demand being per- 
sistent from various districts where pas- 
turage is good, while supplies marketed 
are limited except when dry sections are 
forced to ship in thin stock. Buyers com- 
plain that well-bred stock steers and good 
feeders are selling much too high as com- 
pared with finished beef cattle, and this 
is true. For this reason many farmers 
are postponing buying such stock. 

The close of the week saw cattle prices 
largely 25 cents lower than a week earlier, 
the bulk of the beef steers selling during 
the week at $7.60 to $8.60. The cheaper 
class of light, grassy steers sold at $7 to 
$7.75, and the better class of corn-fed 
steers at $8.30 to $8.85. Medium to good 
lots of steers brought $7.80 to $8.25, and 
the best yearlings went at $8.30 to $8.65. 
Butchering cows and heifers found buy- 
ers at $4.80 to $8.25, while cutters went 
at $4.30 to $4.75, canners at $3.25 to $4.25, 
and bulls at $5 to $7.35. Stockers had a 
light sale at $5.50 to $7.85, and small sales 
of feeders were made at $6.80 to $8, with 
no late sales at the top figure. Calves 
had a good outlet at $8.75 to $9.50 per 100 
pounds for good light vealers, sales being 
made all the way down to $4.50 to $7.50 
for the heavier weights. Milkers and 
springers had a light sale on the basis 
of $50 to $90 each. ; 

Hogs continue to sell at prices very 
much higher than in most former years, 
this being solely due to inadequate sup- 
plies. The undertone of the market re- 
mains firm most of the time, and recov- 
eries take place quickly after consider- 
able breaks in prices, as stockmen refuse 
to part with their hogs on breaks in quo- 
tations. A great many dead hogs have 
been taken from stock trains since the 
first hot weather was experienced, and 





old-timers say they never in past years 
saw so many dead swine as this summer. 
Many country shippers have adopted the 
policy of filling eight bags with 50 pounds 
of ice in each, and hanging them from 
the tops of the car, thus rendering the 
cars cool and preventing the hogs from 
becoming heated on their way to market. 
The hogs of light and medium butcher 
weights are still much the highest sell- 
ers, and pigs of strong weights also sell 
high, for the consumption of fresh pig 
pork is larger than usual in hot weather, 
largely because it is so much cheaper 
than other meats. Fourth of July week 
saw greatly reduced receipts of hogs, and 
prices took a sharp upward turn, with 
closing sales at $8.50 to $9.05, the highest 
figures seen in some weeks. Pigs brought 
$7.50 to $8.85. A week earlier hogs sold 
at $8.25 to $8.80. 
Sheeh and lambs have never in the 
past undergone wilder fluctuations than 
in recent weeks, the market shooting up 
from $1 to $1.50 per 100 pounds in the 
course of a few days, and then dropping 
fully as much, the variations in prices be- 
ing mainly governed by the volume of the 
receipts, although it must be admitted 
that the consumption of mutton and lamb 
has been extrem@ély unreliable in recent 
weeks. Range lambs average as well in 
quality as could be expected so early in 
th season, and sales are made according- 
ly. Recently the sheep and lamb market- 
ings have fallen off, and the slump in 
prices was followed by liveral advances. 
The Fourth of July holiday was followed 
by a holiday the following day, so that 
the week for once closed with Thursday. 
Prime little spring lambs were wanted for 
the holiday trade, and sold well. The 
close of the week saw spring lambs sell- 
ing freely at $5.25 to $7.75, while native 
ewes sold at $2.50 to $4.50; Oregon range 
wethers at $3.50 to $4.95; native yearling 
wethers at $4.50 to $6.50; breeding ewes 
at $4 to $4.75, and feeding lambs at $5.75 
to $6.25. Idaho lambs sold up to $7.75. 
Horses were about as slow of sale last 
week as could be imagined, a limited 
number of buyers showing up, but, for- 


tunately, country shippers anticipated 
this by withholding supplies. Hence the 
marekt remained unchanged in_ prices, 


with quotations largely nominal. The 
best class of heavy drafters were quot- 
able at $275 to $350 per head, and the 
poorer animals were worth $85 to $125. 
Such demand as there was centered in 
horses adapted for hard work and worth 
around $200 to $250. Ww. 





Business Conditions. 


High temperatures throughout most of 
the country curtailed retail distribution 
somewhat, while the holiday accentuated 
slightly the prevailing dullness in most 
wholesale lines. Needed rains in the agri- 
cultural regions have improved the crop 
outlook, and harvesting of winter wheat 
is progressing under ideal circumstances. 
Private estimates indicate some gain in 
cotton prospects, while the government 
report on Thursday placed the condition 
at 81.8 per cent, against 80.4 per cent a 
year ago. Finished lines of iron and steel 
are quiet, but a larger demand for pig iron 
appeared during the week than for several 
months past. Buying of equipment by the 
railroads has been restricted of late, but 
a fair volume of new business is coming 
forward in finished products. Stocks of 
the leading textile distributers and re- 
tailers at the end of the first half year are 
abnormally low, but replenishment is be- 
ing confined to: immediate needs until the 


tariff bill—now nearing its final stage-— 
has been passed. Business in leather 
shows an improvement, with a steadier 


demand for all grades, and footwear sales- 
men report fair-sized orders for immedi- 
ate delivery, although contracts for spring 
are below expectations. Railroad gross 
earnings so far for June show an increase 
of 7.8 per cent, as compared with the 
same month a year ago. Bank exchanges 
at 128 leading centers during June made 
a gain of .4 per cent over the same month 
last year, but a loss of .8 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding month in 
1911. Notwithstanding the heavy July 1st 
interest and dividend disbursements there 
was no sign of tension in the local money 
market, and the extensive half-yearly set- 
tlements abroad were effected without dif- 
ficulty.—Dun’s Review. 





Hog Losses.—The unseasonable hot 
weather recently resulted in very heavy 
hog losses. Reports from Chicago indi- 


cate that in some_cases as many as half 





of the hogs in the car were dead on 
reaching market, and out of one car of 
61 hogs, 59 were taken out dead. The 
Chicago market paper recommends wrap- 
ping five or six cakes of ice in gunny 
sacks and placing at different points in 
the car. 


LARGE IOWA FARM 


960 Acres of land. All level to a gentle roli, just 
sloping enough for good natural drainage and almost 
entirely tiled out except a few acres. About seven 
miles of tile laid last year. Outlets perfect. This 
will make one of the finest farms in lowa. 

Kt is located in one of the best improved, most 
prosperous communities in northeastern Iowa and ta 
surrounded by tine farms. There are four good 
towns on three different rallroads within one to four 
miles, giving best possible markets and shipping ad. 
vantages. 

The improvements consist of a large 12-room 
house; large barn, 65x85 and with full size heavy 
stone walled basement, height from wall to eaves 24 
feet; hog house, 27x84; implement shed, 20x158; 
granary, 24x48, and various other buildings. Inex- 
haustible wells. Improvements cost over $15,000.00. 

Terms: Ifyou are looking for a large farm either 
to live on or for investment, you cannot beat this in 
the state at the price, $112.50. 

Owner will sell this farm with a reasonable pay- 
ment down and arrange terms on balance satisfac- 
tory, or would consider &@ good 160 to 200-acre farm at 
cash price as part payment. Write for further parti- 
culars if interested and state amount you would want 
to pay down and terms you would want on balance. 


S. F. Frick Land Co., 216 Clapp Bldg., Des Moines, la. 


FARM BARGAIN 


An ideal stock farm containing 200 acres in all. 100 
acres of good strong pasture, all fenced. 100 acres of 
farm and hay land. Good improvements—?2-story 8- 
room house, barn, granary, tool house, chicken 
house, 2 windmills, orchards, shade trees, etc. 
miles from German Luthern church. 5 miles from 
county seat of 2000 population, with 2 ratlroads, 2 
banks, 6 churches, German Lutheran coliege. fine 
school system and many other advantages. Must 
be sold at once. Price $70 per acre. Terms 
to suit purchaser, Write or come at once. Have 
also a few other bargains from 80 to 320-acre farms. 
Address C. COLLINS, Hebron, Thayer Ce., 
Nebraska. Care First National Bank. 


For: Sale on Easy Terms 


A tract of ground containing 2,300 acres. In order 
to close @ partnership we are sub-dividing to suit 
purchaser. This land is valley prairie, artificially 

ined. The stream has its rise in Iowa. Land has 
Iowa quality. Land situated about 25 miles south of 
the Iowa ling. Arare opportunity. Write. We are 
not agents but live on and operate farm. It isagreat 
corn proposition. 
HENRY FUNK, 














Clarence, Me. 


OS™ Want Minn, Land? 


We save you money. 80 acres, creek, bulldings, $2,750. 
80 wild land, near improved farms, only $10 an acre. 
Don't buy till you get our liste. We will help you 
locate right. Splendid section. Great crops. Write 


Floodwood Land Co. 


Floodwood, Minn. 
FOR SALE—A SPLENDID STOCK FARM 


of about 480 acres, 10 miles from Cedar Rapids, 34 
mi. from small railroad town, about half nearly level 
and gently rolling, balance rolling, 90 asres native 
timber; 7-room house. two large barns and other 
buildings. RK. F.D.and telephone. Price only $125 
per acre, reasonable payment down, 5% interest. Will 
take 80 acres of good real estate as part payment. 

MALCOLM V. BOLTON & CO., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


MINNESOTA IMPROVED FARM 


600 acres, Washington County. Near St. Paul and 
stock yards. Productive soil. River frontage and 
timbered pasture with springs. Two sets buildings. 
Silos. Will divide, 200 and 400. Price $70, worth 8100. 
Easy terms. 20 years time. R. M. CECIL, Newton 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota. 














1ORNHURST FARM—450 acres Alfalfa, Blue- 

J grass and Corn land; good {mprovements, good 
water, orchard, neighbors, towns, school and churches 
close; one of the best farms in the Corn Belt, bar 
none. $100 per acre, owner might consider half in 
good unincumbered property. EUGENE T. THOM- 
SON, 418 Ohio Street, Sedalia, Mo. 


For Sale—lowa Lands 

Forty good improved farms around Fenton, Iowa, 
and Emmetsburg, lowa; price per acre, $100 to $150; 
good schools, good churches. Write for information. 
For sale by PHILIP WEISBROD, Fenton, Iowa. 








0. DAKOTA LAND. We own a number 
of tracts that we wiil sell below market value 

on easy terms. Send for descriptive pamphlet and 
state what you want. E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, W. D. 





SA LE—Three farms in Southeastern Min- 

nesota (Dodge County). Am going into the 
manufacturing business and must dispose of them 
before fail. Write for description and price {f inter- 
ested. Address Lock Box 405, Dodge Center, Minn. 


FO R SA L E TWO GOOD FARMS. 
For information write Lock 
Box 303, Mora, Kanabec County, Minnesota. 








of Real Estate Balletin 
Free Copy describing over 100 farm bar- 
gains and thousands of acres unimproved land in 
Minnesota. E. AKERSON, Lindstrom, Minn. 





TE SELL OCEANA FARMS—Greatest 
Fruit county. Also Potato, Corn, Alfalfa, Stock. 
List free. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 


BRUCE, 8S. D., buys, te 
W. HH. WALTERS, and cells’ Brookings "Co. 
farms, or will trade for pure bred live stock. 














Half mile from Southern Michigan town. 
Corn, clover, wheat, oats, 
Ss. V. B. HAYES, 


For the 
m Corn Belt 
m Farmer 


120 Acres For Sale — Black Prairie Soil 


120 miles from Chicago. Level. 
alfalfa, It'sa corn belt farmer’s farm. Price is right. 
203 Ashton Bil 


Not a foot of waste. 
Ask for details. 


ag. GRAND BAPIDS, MICH. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
C. J. McMaster, Aitona, Il. 
R. W. Botts, Plymouth, IIL 
Oct. 22—MeNiff Bros., Luverne, Minn., and 
Alex. Mitchell, Jasper, Minn.; sale at 
Jasper. 
Oct. 31 Geo 


Jan. 16—T. E. 


Oct. 14 
Oct. 15 


M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 

Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Dec. 9—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 

Dec. 10—C. A. Oldson, Wall Lake, Iowa. 

SHORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. 
8—J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, lowa. 

HEREFORDS. 

Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 

Ginsbach, Dell tapids, 


Oct. 


Oct. 22 
Oct. 23 
Ss. D. 
CATTLE, 


Matt 
Frank 


HOGS AN 
BREEDS. 
tapids Improved Live Stock 
Assn., Dell Rapids, 8. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Williams Bros., Villisca, lowa. 
Oct. 13—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, lowa. 
Oct. 15—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—E. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—Mrs. Peter FEllerbroek & 
Sheldon, Iowa. 
y Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Ida Kogness, Hills, Minn. 
Ik. KE. Farver, Ocheyedan, 
Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, 
Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 
J. M. G.asier, St. James, Minn. 
W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 
C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
G. J. Bloemendaal and Korver 
Alton, lowa. 
Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa, 
J. T. Molloy, Albion, lowa. 
Rn. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
M. FP. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
M. J. De Wolf, Letcher, S. D 
Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. 
Frank Ginsbach, Dell 


SHEEP, ALL 


Oct. 24—Dell 
sreeders' 


Aug. 6 
Oct. 4 


Sons, 


lowa. 
la. 


D. 
tapids, 
J&L. L. 


De Young, Sheldon, 


Ww N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
Leech, Luverne, Minn. 
Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
Veenker, George, Lowa 
De Vaul, Inwood Iowa. 
Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Handley, Carroll, Towa. 
(. K. Walden, Washta, Iowa. 
Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ta. 
L. Kk. Shorter, Shell Rock, lowa. 
M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, la. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 14—M. W. Young, Ankeny, 
SHROPSHIRES. 
Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 


T 

A. J. 

Peter 
B. 
en 

Hienry 
cK. E 


Iowa. 


Special Notice be Adwerticors 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must bave 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
iseve in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
2s late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


The Wm. Galloway Co., 225K, Galloway 
Station, Waterloo, lowa, make a pumping 
outfit for $24.75. It is advertised on page 
14. 








are offered 
lowa. See ad 
and write cr visit 
in buying a good 


Duroc Jersey herd headers 
by J. E. Smith, Victor, 
elsewhere in this issue, 
Mr. Smith if interested 
boar of choice breeding. 


Pr. J. Leahy, proprietor of Glenmere 
herd of Angus cattle, Williamsburg, Iowa, 
offers some choice young bulls for sale, 
including a show bull of most popular 
breeding. See ad elsewhere in this issue, 
and write if interested. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


The Appleton Mfg. Co., 4232 Fargo St., 
Batavia, Ill., wish to send their handsome 
illustrated booklet on their silo filling ma- 
chinery to every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is at all interested in ma- 
chinery of this kind. It will be mailed free 
on your request, 

The S. R. Feil Co., 
land, Ohio, claim that 
rid hogs of worms, or they will not ask 
pay for it. See their advertisement on 
page 7, and use the coupon printed in-the 
advertisement to secure a free copy of 
their booklet and the free trial shipment 
of Sal-Vet. 

Especially where one is short 
the Quick Adjustable hay rack, made by 
the Quick Adjustable Rack Co., Dept. 6, 
Fiatt, Ill, will save its cost in a very 
short time. It has five different adjust- 
ments, all of which are made quickly by 
one man, without heavy lifting. Notice 
the advertisement in this issue. 

Housewives should be interested in 
advertisement of Parowax, made by the 
Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill, and at- 
tractively advertised on page 11 of this 
issue. A book of Mrs. Rorer’s recipes of 
preserves and jellies will be sent free by 
this company to every reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who will ask for it and 
mention the Farmer when writing. 

At this season of the year we think of 
snow banks only as being highly desir- 
able, but the snowbank in the wrong place 
has caused the wreck of many a good 
gate. C. L. Gade, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, 
lowa, makes a gate of steel bars and 
woven wire which can be easily raised to 
swing above any snow bank which is not 


Dept. W., Cleve- 
their Sal-Vet will 


handed, 


the 














too deep for a team to drive through. The 
gate is advertised on page 9. It is guar- 
anteed, and shipped on thirty days’ trial. 
Information concerning it may be obtained 
by writing to the address given. 


The United States Whip Co., Westfield, 
Mass., make a buggy whip with a red 
rawhide center, which they say is just 
about the best whip that can be made at 
a reasonable price. These whips are on 
sale at dealers generally throughout the 
corn belt; but if you are not able to find 
them with your local dealer, a card ad- 
dressed to the company will bring you in- 
formation. 


The Wehmiller self-loading hay rack is 
advertised elsewhere in this issue by the 
Wehmiller Mfg. Co., Clarinda, lowa. The 
company report a good trade this season 

the 4argest they ever had. Part of their 
sales have been to former customers who 
liked the rack so well that they ordered 
the second. The rack is a labor saver, 
and in this way soon pays for itself. Write 
for particulars and price, as directed in 
the announcement. 


The VPerfect corn harvester, made by 
the Love Mfg. Co., Dept. 20, Lincoln, IL, 
enables one man with one horse to cut 
and shock from five to ten acres of corn 
a day. A very good idea of the machine 
may be obtained by examining the illus- 
tration found in the advertisement. The 
company will be glad to send their book- 
let, which describes more in detail, to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who will ask 
for it. 

Those who 
building of a milk house, 
other substantial structure, 
municate with the Universal 
ment Co., 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIL, 
and get their booklet, which tells all 
about the construction of such buildings. 
It will be sent free, and the company will 
be g.ad to give special information on the 
use of cement for any purpose to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer whvo will 
write them 

Notice the different advertisements 
silo filling machinery in this issue. The 
time when the silo must be filled is com- 
ing on very rapidly, more so than appears 
to the man who is busy in the hay field. 
It only takes a few moments to address 
postal cards of inquiry to different manu- 
facturers of silo filling machinery. Get 
their printed matter, and determine what 
will best meet your needs. Too many de- 
lay the purchase of necessary machinery 
until the last moment, When orders gv in 
with a rush, and delays are almost in- 
evitable. 

The July and August bargain suppile- 
ment issued by Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, ought to be in the hands of ev- 
ery farm family who wish to get the great- 
est possible value for the money spent for 
clothing. Notice in the advertisement on 
page 16 that mention is made ot special 
bargains in this supplement. All who are 
reguiar customers of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., have already been furnished with a 
copy of this supplement. They are anxious 
to place it in the hands of thuse who have 
not yet learned how low they sell. A pos- 
tal card addressed to them will bring it. 

The iron studding sockets made by G. 
M. Ross & Co., 175 Bruoad St., Grinnell, 
lowa, ought to be used in every cement 
structure of any size. They are seated 
firmly into the soft cement, thus eljiminat- 
ing the necessity of sills, which rot, and 
the necessity of toe-nailing. They are 
used for cribs, granaries, and all sorts of 
farm structures. They have gotten out a 
book on ‘‘How to Build Cement Floors and 
Foundations,’ which is full of very vaiu- 
able information, and which may be ob- 
tained free by writing to the above ad- 
dress. 

The Cushman Motor Worsk, 3029 N St., 
Lincein, Neb., make a four horse power 
engine, which weighs only 167 peunds, and 
which they use to run the corn binder, 
thus cutting out the work of considerable 
horse power. The horses simply draw the 
machine; the little engine does the work. 
In addition to this, the engine can be de- 
tached and used for other power work on 
the farm. This is only one of the en- 
gines made by this company. Their cata- 
logue tells about all of them, and it may 
be had upon application to the address 
given. 

The advantages of a manure spreader 
are not confined to the time saved in un- 
loading the manure. The evenness with 
which the spreader distributes the ma- 
nure over the field would fully justify its 
purchase, even if no labor at all were 
saved. The John Deere Plow Co., Moline, 
Ill., make a spreader which is low down, 
and consequently easy to load; which has 
high wheels, and lightness of draft on the 
horses, and has the beater mounted on the 
rear axle, making very substantiai con- 
struction, and positive operation. It has 
roller bearings that add to its life, as well 
as lessen the draft, and is altogether a 
very admirable machine. This is adver- 
tised on page 12, but they have in their 
spreader book told a great deal more 
about it than they can tell in the adver- 
tisement. They would like to send one 
of these books to you without charge. 
Write them at the address given. 

G. A. Bonewell, Grinnell, lowa, now of- 
fers several good Scotch Short-horn bulls 
for sale, all sired by Earl of Avondale, by 
the champion Avondale. The bulls are 
around a year old, and include a Missie, 
out of a Parsons bred cow, sired by Scot- 
tish champion. This bull is a red, just 
past a year old, and quite smooth. Another 
is a good, thick roan, out of Princess B. 
3d, by Lord Banff Jr., the bull Mr. Bone- 
well used before getting Earl of Avon- 
dale. The dam of Princess B. 3d is a 
daughter of Nonpareil Conqueror, and the 
imported cow Daybreak Princess. THis is 
a very short-legged, desirable young bull, 
coming a year old. Mr. Bonewell also 
has two or three other good young bulls 
which he will be glad to show prospective 
buyers. He is nicely located a mile south 
of Grinnell. See ad, and mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 

W. I. Jacques, of Galva, Iowa, is most 
fortunate this year in the Duroc line. He 
has succeeded in saving 284 pigs, and the 


considering the 
hog house, or 
should com- 
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may be 


for 





average per litter is six. Thirty-seven lit- 
ters are by the young boar Grandview 
Chief, and these averaged at farrowing 
time nine and one-half pigs to the litter. 
Grandview Chief was one of the highest 
priced boar pigs that went through the 
sale ring last fall, and was one of the 
very best pigs seen by the writer a year 
ago. He is developing fine, and is prov- 
ing a good sire. His four great grand- 
sires are Prince of Colonels, Crimson Won- 
der, King Solomon, and Nebraska Belle’s 
Ohio Chief. Mr. Jacques’ other herd boars 
are Walte-Model and Regulus, two well- 
known boars formerly used in the Bright- 
on herd of Hoffman & Chapman. Mr. 
Jacques expects to exhibit at the Sioux 
City fair this fall. 


J. B. Mackoy, of Farragut, Iowa, is ad- 
vertising Tamworth pigs for sale, and 
writes: ‘I have for sale a nice bunch of 
spring pigs of either sex, and am making 
a special] proposition on baby herds (two 
sows and a boar pig not related). Also 
can give good value in bred sows for Sep- 
tember and October farrow. This stuff 
wil be offered for sale only the next fif- 
teen days. After that time, the price will 
be changed to suit time of shipment. You 
can buy three pigs now for what one will 
sell for at eight months of age. Better 
write me and get my prices on a baby 
herd. My senior sow that is being fitted 
for the fair circuit now weighs 850 pounds, 
and promises to show in %00-pound shape. 
All my show stock are making preparation 
tion for the show. My spring pigs are 
now averaging 70 pounds, and will svon 
be at the 100-pound mark. Fall sows are 
doing nicely, and anyone wishing to get a 
good start in the right line will make no 
mistake in selecting his foundation stock 
from this herd. 3acon hogs are no longer 
competing with the lard brothers, but have 
won for themselves a place which none 
other can ever usurp. And more bacon 
is demanded for the next few years. It is 
up to the man with unlimited forage to 
get after this proposition if he will make 
all the profits that are due him.’’ See 
ad elsewherc in this issue. 


SCHMIEDER’S POLAND CHINAS. 


Messrs. John Schmieder & Son, of Rem- 
sen, Iowa, prominent breeders of Poland 
Chinas of great scale and quality, are of- 
fering for sale elsewhere in this issue 
seven fall boars that stand for the class 
of hogs these gentlemen are striving to 
breed. They are out and oat good ones. 
All are sired by their 900-poun] grand 
champion boar, Blue Valley Chief, a hog 
that stands out conspicuous!y as ap- 
proaching the ideal of what all breeders 
are striving to attain. This is a day and 
age of big Poland Chinas. But the diffi- 
culty is in getting them big and still re- 
taining shape. Messrs. Schmieder have a 
wonder in Blue Valley Chief, and his get 
are mighty promising. The fall boars they 
are offering are every one good, and with 
particular emphasis on the “good.’’ Com- 
ment on any one of them would be ap- 
propriate. It is net improbable that no 
two men would select the same hog as 
best. Messrs. Schmieder have 165 spring 
pigs that -are in line with the best we 
have seen this vear. If wanting a good 
boar, write Messrs. Schmieder. 


GOOD HAMPSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE. 


Messrs, Maxwell & Spangler, Creston, 
Iowa, have a very fine lot of Hampshire 
pigs, as was observed last week by a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer répresentative. The pigs 
are a good type lot, well marked, and well 
grown. The breeding, too, is the best, 
and buyers, however, critical, should have 
no trouble to find what they want in this 
herd, if they buy early before the pigs are 
sold. Just now the sale stuff includes 
some good sows bred to their good herd 
boars, Carnation 4th or Champ, the Katter 
a son of Duke's Rival and the reserve 
champion sow, Minnie Belle, winner at 
the International, and now in this herd. 
Carnation 4th is by a son of old General 
Allen, and also has a Pat Malloy cross. 
Messrs. Maxwell & Spangler have over 100 
spring pigs, all thrifty and.good. They 
are from Hitters that run from five to fif- 
teen in the litter, and among them are 
the sort on which this firm captured the 
silver cup offered for the best pair at the 
state fair two years ago. They are better 
fixed for show pigs now than ever, but 
are not fully decided on showing. The 
demand has been good, and they give Wal- 
laces’ Farmer credit for selling pigs for 
them over a wide range of territory, even 
beyond the corn belt. Write to Messrs. 
Maxwell & Spangler if you are interested 
in buying good Hampshires from a reli- 
able firm. Their place is located just west 
of the city limits of Creston. 


DUROC JERSEY FALL BOARS. 


Mr. A. L. Neville, of Aurelia, Iowa, pro- 
prietor of one of the good herds of Duroc 
Jerseys of northwest Iowa, is offering 
elsewhere in this issue twenty boars of 
last September farrow. All except two 
are by his valued herd boar, Model A. 
Model A is a son of W. S. Choice, and Mr. 
De Vaul’s noted sow, Red Rose. Red 
Rose is the dam of Jumbo Rose, that sold 
in Mr. De Vaul’s sale last winter for $325. 
As a sire, Model A will class with the 
good boars of the state. He is a strong 
boned, evenly balanced boar of good scale 
and masculine character. Four of the 
Model A fall boars are out of Miss Mort- 
gage Lifter, by Sioux Chief, by Sioux 
Brave, by Crimson Wonder. These are the 
making of big hogs, and should suit those 
wanting to add size and stretch to their 
herd. One of the Golden Model 22d boars 





is very choice. Not quite as 
those above referred ‘to, bur enethy 
built, deep, well-sprung rib ang “re 
Mr. Neville has a few over 106 ore 
coming along nicely, which 
for the trade later on. We 2 
to recommend both Mr. Neville 
herd to Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
up his card and write him if in ne 00k 
boar. ed of g 
HERD BOAR OFFERED, 


A Poland China herd boar ; 
fali boars sired by him can 
from Messrs. James Jenson 
Newell, lowa. The boar refer 
Orange Jumbo, a very hig} 
smooth boar with very large } 
a compact hog with size, 
well suited for a position at 4 
the best herds. He is just turneq .% 
years old, and has plenty of his get on 7° 
farm to prove his worth as a lt. 
His blood lines are most attractive: 
sire being the noted boar, Big Ora: 
that sold for $600, and his dam jis q day 
ter of Beauty’s Jumbo, perhaps the Pa 
est boar ever shown at Sioux City, 7° 
fall boars include one of August #; 
the balance being of September anq 
farrow. Their dams are by King Le 


Sioux Chief (by Dry Creek Chief) ~ 


Jenson’s Standard Chief. Wallaces’ gtd 


er readers will find here boars of length 
de. 


in just moderate flesh, and that will 
velop into the good, useful hog, 


Le 
the advertisement. OK up 
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AYRSHIRES. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTIE 


forsale, both sexes. Two yearling bulls ready for 
mediate use. E.R. McConnell, Wellington, 0, 2.4 








CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Pigs 


of either sex of April and May farrow, 140 from whid 
to welect, heavy bone, large end me!low, best o 
breeding. Write your wants. 
Cc. G. HELMING, 





Waukon, lows 





XZ. C. and Chester White boars and eilts, bre 
+ sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, a9 
akin. Prolific, large kind. FRED RUEBUSH, Sclota, iilinis, 





TAMWORTHS. 


CedarCrestHerd Tamworth Swin 


A nice bunch of spring pigs, either sex. Am mak. 
ing a special proposition on Baby Herds (2 sows and 
a boar not related). Can also give good value insows 
bred for Sept. and Oct. farrow. This stuff will be 
offered on sale only the next 15 days. After that 
time the price will be changed to suit time of ship- 
ment. You can buy three pigs now for what one will 
sell for at8 mo. of age. Better write me and get my 
prices on a Baby Herd. 
J.B. MACKOY, 





Farragut, lewa 





HAMPSHIRES. 


SUMMIT FARM HAMPSHIRES 
Nothing left for sale but 1§ 
last of August gilts which 
we will breed to sult custom- 
ers. Fine crop of overahun 
dred early March pigs, with 
Pat Maloy, Compeer, Gen. 
Allen, Gen. Tifton, Shelby 
Lad and Stone's Duke for 
Write or come and see us. Farm 
MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lows 





their grand sires. 
adjoins city limits. 





AMPSHIRE SWINE, Hereford Bulls, 

12 fall boars by CHEROKEE LaD and PETERs0N’s 

Cuorcr, both first prize Sioux City winners. Also 

am offering Peterson's Choice, a great senior year 

ling. Polled and horned Hereford bulls of choice 
quality from 10 to 15 months old. 


F. O. PETERSON, Galva, lows 





DUROC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Herd Headers 


For sale—3 good fall boars sired by Golden Prince 
122461, out of a top Smith's Crimson Wonder dam; 1! 
top fall boar by Royal Col. 28237 and out of a Professor 
dam;.1 choice fall boar by Victor Col. 120267. Will 
also sell Victor Col., who is one of the best breeding 
boars we have ever used. His pigs have lots of bone 
and are smooth. A choice lot of spring pigs coming 
on. Come and see our herd. Address, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer, J. E. SMATH, Victor, Is. 


Duroc Jerseys for Sale 


Twenty fall boars of Sept. farrow. A number of 
these would make excellent herd headers. Theyare 
the good boned, growthy kind. 18 are by MopELA 
114891, 2 by GoLDEN MopEL 22d. Call on or address 
A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee County, lows 


DUROC-JERSEY FALL BOARS FOR sau" 


also trios 
reasonable prices. L. L. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lows 














POLAND-CHINAS. 


ert 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Special Offering of 2 Fall 
Boars and 6 Fall Gilts 


weighing about 275 to 300 Ibs. Some of gilts are bred 
for September farrow. They approach the nearest 
to our ideal of what constitutes big type with show 
quality of anything we have yet been able to pro 
duce. Collectively for foundation stock there is 
none better, Will also price Feb. and March boar pigs. 


J. J. KRAMER 
Sioux County, Hospers, lowa 








POLAND.CHINAS. 





HERD BOAR OFFERED 


Orange Jumbo 61293, our big smooth Poland-China herd boar, now for sale. 
famous Big Orange and out of dam by the 1100 lb. Beaut 
nD We think he is the making of as good a hog as bis {Illustrious sire. 
We are pricing him low considering his great size and quality. 
JAMES JENSEN & SONS, Newell, low’ 


son for selling. This is truly a great boar. 


lengthy and very smooth. 


A two-year-old son of the 


y’s Jumbo. Cannot use him longer only rea 


Also 1% fall boars for sale sired by him; very 





POLAND-GHINA FALL BOARS 


Seven select boars to offer of September farrow by our grand champion 900 pound Blue Walley Chief 


182553. 
champion 900 lb. Schmieder’s Big Expansion. 
opinion of men. Come and see them. 
JOHN SCHMIEDER 4&4 SOX, 


These are show boars and boars that will make big hogs. 

Choice of these boars is largely the matter of difference ot 

Also 165 spring pigs for the season's trade. 
Plymouth County, 


Some are from dams by our grand 
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